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GENERAL MANSPIELD. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tue portrait of General Mansfield indicates | 
| @large brain, and more than a common share | 
| of mental power. The head appears to be | 
| broad enough to give force, courage, earnest- | 
hess, prudence, and policy; and high enough | 


to give perseverance, ambition, self-reliance, 


religious feelings. His forehead is seen to be 
massive, indicating not only a prominent de- 


cided practical talent, but it is also very much 
expanded in the middle and upper portions of 
| the forehead, showing an excellent memory 


He had the power of laying out plans on a 
large scale, to comprehend the conditions and 
relations of things, and to anticipate difficulties 
and the means necessary to meet them. His 
Benevolence, located directly inthe center of the 





| PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


| the sentiment of justice, and strong moral and | 


velopment across the brows, which shows de- | 


and a sound, discriminating, logical intellect. | 





PORTRAIT OF BRIG.-GEN. J. Jd. 


F. MANSFIELD. 





forehead, where it joins the hair, is decidedly 
large, showing strong sympathy, a willingness 
to sacrifice ease and convenience for the bene- 
fit of others. The outer angles of the upper 
part of the forehead are prominent, showing 


upper side-head, we find large Ideality. Be- 
low this line, the width of the head gives a 
bulging appearance to the temple, indicating 
uncommon talent for mechanical invention, 
and with large perceptives, the comprehension 


large Mirthfulness and a high sense of wit; | of everything belonging to engineering. His 


and as we go backward from this point, on the 


Order was large, hence in everything he was 
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methodical. His language was decidedly good, 
and when talking on common subjects, espe- 
cially those that related to social life, he was 
free, copious, and familiar in his conversation. 
When speaking of subjects that involved reflec- 
tion, meditation, important principles and ideas, 
he was more deliberate in his utterances, but 
always sound. We have always admired the 
portrait of General Mansfield for its stateliness, 
dignity, intelligence, magnanimity, and general 
power, and feel no hesitation—and since his 
honorable death, great pleasure—in stating our 
high opinion of his organization and character. 
He was fit to adorn any station, and there are 
few men, in any position, who have higher 
natural endowments than he has. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Josern K. Fenno MAnsFieip was born in 
Connecticut, and entered the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, from that State, in October, 
1817. In 1822 he graduated with high hon- 
ors, being second in his class. Of his class- 
mates only two remain in the service at the 
present time, viz., George Wright, Colonel of 
the Ninth Regular Infantry and Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers, and David H. Vinton, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Deputy Quartermas- 
ter-Gencra! of New York city. 

In accordance with the regulations govern- 
ing the appointment of cadets to the Corps of 
Engineers, none but first-class men have the 
entrée to that distinguished corps, Cadet Mans- 
field was appointed Brevet Seeonl Lieutenant 
of Engineers, July 1st, 1832. He continued a 
Second Lieutenant for nearly ten years, his 
commission as First Lieutenant bearing date 
March, 1832. 

In July, 1838, he was made Captain, and 
on the outbreak of the war with Mexico he 
was intrusted with the important and Tespon- 
sible post of Chief Engineer of the Army com- 
manded by Major-General Taylor, during the 
years 1846 and 1847. In the defense of Fort 
Brown, whieh was attacked on the 3d of May, 
and heroically defended until the 9th of May, 
1846, Capt. Mansfield was particularly distin- 
guished, and received the brevet of Major for 
his gallant services. 

In the three days’ conflict at Monterey, 
Qist, 22d, and 23d September, 1846, Major 
Mansfield again’ distinguished himself, and 
was brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel for gallant 
and meritorious coi duct. At the storming of 
Monterey he was severely wounded, but in 
five months after, viz., in February, 1847, he 
was again at his post, and was again distin- 
guished, being brevetted Colonel for gallant 
and meritorious conduct in the battle of Buena 
Vista, 23d February, 1847. 

In 1851 Col. Mansfield was still Captain in 
the Corps of Engineers, his name being third 
on the list. At that time the following dis- 
tinguished officers were his associates in the 
Engineers: Generals H. W. Halleck, G. B. 
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McClellan, Horatio E. Wright, G. W. Cul- 
lum, W. S. Rosecrans, John Newton, G. Fos- 
ter, H. W. Benham, J. G. Barnard, Charles 
E. Blunt, Quincy A. Gilmore, and Quarter- 


master-General Meigs. The Rebel Generals 
Robert E. Lee, Peter G. T. Beauregard, and 
Charles S. Stewart were also officers in the 
corps at the same time. 

On the resignation of Inspector-General 
George A. McCall, now Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers, May 28, 1853, Colonel Mansfield 
was selected to fill the important post of 
Inspector-General, with the full rank of Colo- 
nel, and thereupon resigned his rank as Cap- 
tain of Engineers. He continued to perform 
the duties of Inspector-General of the United 
States Army, his associate and senior officer 
being General Sylvester Churchill, now on 
the retired list, until May 14, 1861, at which 
date he was re-nominated by the President for 
one of the new Brigadier-Generalships in the 
regular army, then just created by Congress. 

During the present war Gen. Mansfield has 
been chiefly with the army of the Potomac, 
and though upward of sixty years of age, has 
borne the fatigue and exposure incident to ac- 
tive service as well as, and even better, than 
many men of half his age. 

Gen. Mansfield was a man of fine appear- 
ance, with a long snow-white beard. Asa 
soldier he was brave and fearless, and a strict 
disciplinarian. The news of his death reached 
us immediately after that of Gen. Reno’s, 
which occurred Sept. 14th, 1862, at the battle 
of South Mountain, Md.—Appleton’s Rail- 
way Guide. 
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EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


BY REV. THOMAS HILL, D.D. 


[The following from the Baccataurrate Appness, de- 
livered in Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, can 
not fail to interest our readers We reserve comments. 
Since the delivery of this address Dr, Hill has been chosen 
presideut of Harvard College.—Eps.] 





Tue education requisite for each human 
being, which it is our duty to furnish and his 
duty to receive, depends, therefore, in part, 
upon his native capacity, Every child has, 
doubtless, the rudiments of every human fac- 
ulty, and is, therefore, capable of receiving and 
bound to seek for a certain degree of culture in 
every direction. But every child has his own 
peculiar balance of powers—a greater endow- 
ment in one direction than in another. If he 
endeavors, by giving his chief attention to the 
cultivation of his lacking qualities, to bring his 
soul up to a state of rounded fullness, he is 
neglecting the plain intimations of nature, and 
turning his back upon his highest opportuni- 
ties of usefulness. I am stating old familiar 
truth. The schoolboy learns from the Roman 
orator that, while nature without education 
may avail much, and education without natu- 











ral gifts can avail little, it is only the culture 
of natural genius, by careful study and disci. 
pline, that produces the highest results,” The 
great difficulty lies in the practical application 
of these familiar truths to the case before 

so that we may in each individual ease obtain 
the highest and best result possible. Our or. 
ganization, especially in reference to our in. 
telleetual and moral powers, is so complicated 
that we find great difficulty, first, in deciding 
what the pupil’s tastes and capabilities are: 
and secondly, how to adapt his culture to oat, 
Mere indolence is so continually mistaken by 
the pupil himself for want of power, and want 
of power so frequently condemned by the teacher 
as mere indolence, that it is difficult to decide, 
in individual cases, what the minimum of ac. 
quisition in the more neglected branches should 
be. On the other hand, a temporary freak of 
fancy, under the excitation of novelty, is go 
readily mistaken, both by master and pupil, for 
the exhibition of true talent, that it is some- 
times hard to decide in what direction to seek 
maximum results. 

Moreover, the difficulty of allowing individu. 
ality of pursuit in the members of a class in 
public instruction, requires us to force all our 
pupils, more or less rigidly, to conformity with 
the average standard. But if a parent, wish. 
ing to adapt instruction more closely to the in- 
dividual capacity of his child, employs private 
teachers, he loses the great advantages which 
arise from the development, at school, of a 
child’s social nature, and of his power of con- 
ducting himself as a member of a democracy. 
(For the highest value of public schools is not 
recognized until it is seen how they are, by 
their very constitution, the first teachers of law 
and social polity, and teachers, too, of a true 
democracy.) The best plan is undoubtedly that 
which is imperfectly carried out in our North- 
ern United States, of public schools in which 
the instruction is adapted to the average grade 
of scholars, and of meeting individual peculiari- 
ties by private appliances outside the class- 
room. Our work is to perfect this plan—to 
bring the public schools to that state of effi- 
ciency that no scholar need leave home, for pur- 
poses of education, until he is fitted for college, 
and to bring colleges into such condition that, 
while all shall receive a fair minimum of cul- 
ture in each department, all shall have the 
opportunity, also, of developing themselves to 
the maximum of their ability in any branch 
of study they may choose, that they may thus 
be best adapted for their chosen pursuit in life, 
or for further special instruetion in a profes- 
sional school. For it is eertain that such 
schools are also necessary to the highest use 
fulness in professional life. 

But the point on which J now wish specially 





to insist is, that the pupil’s powers and capa- 
cities, and his destined or chosen oecupation in 
life, should influence, in some degree, his studies 
from the very beginning of his educational 
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course. Let me not be misunderstood. The 
child whose tastes are wholly scientific, and 
who is evidently destined by nature for the 
parsuit of truth, should not, on that account, 
have his artistic or his religious capacities neg- 
jected. If he has apparently no ear for music, 
and no eye for beauty, let these apparently 
lacking faculties be very carefully but judi- 
ciously cultivated ; but let them not occupy the 
chief atiention, either of the pupil or the 
teacher. Let his natural tastes be gratified, 
and his capacities for future usefulness be de- 
yeloped to their utmost, by allowing him to 
spend the greater part of his hours of instruc- 
tion upon those things in which he can make 
most rapid progress. Of course, I do not mean 
tosay that the pupil is to have perpetually 
presented to him the picture of his adult life, 
and to be constantly aiming with conscious 
effort to prepare himself for his destined or his 
chosen work. As well might we ask him to 
consider, with each mouthful of food, the par- 
ticular part which it may play in the fune- 
tions of digestion and nutrition. It is only in 
the arrangement of the general course of study, 
and of the division of time, that these ultimate 
questions concerning the capacity and the fu- 
ture occupation of the student need be defi- 
nitely brought to mind. Thus in the college 
in which I spent four years of happy life, we 
were allowed, at the beginning of each year 
after the first, a limited election, and the same 
thing has been, to some extent, practiced in 
this institution. 

But when this liberty of choice is allowed 
to any great extent, 1t becomes a question of 
great practical difficulty, in awarding the eol- 
lege degrees, how far one study may be con- 
sidered an equivalent for another. This is, 
however, a point of comparatively trifling im- 
portance. The real interests of the alumnus 
ought to be consulted in the choice and ar- 
ragement of the branches of instruction, and in 
the amount of labor bestowed upon each branch, 
and they are comparatively but little affected 
by the nature of the degree conferred upon 
him. 

It is obvious that the present discussion has 
& peculiar interest with reference to those col- 
leges which, like our own, admit young wo- 
men to a participation in their academic priv- 
ileges and honors.« For it is manifest that, 
as a general thing, the difference between the 
two sexes is more marked, more readily dis- 
tinguished, than any differences between dif- 
ferent classes of men. {I say in general, for, of 
course, individuals may be found among men 
and among women that may be brought to- 
gether to form a more homogeneous class than 
either sex, taken as a whole, constitutes. The 
theory at Antioch College (not carried per- 
fectly into execution) has been that pupils of 
both sexes should be admitted to equal educa- 
tional privileges; and the opinions of its 
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patrons have been, as is well known, divided 
in regard to the expediency of attempting to 
carry this theory out. A discussion upon this 
point has, I think, usually been conducted 
partly upon irrelevant grounds. It has been 
debated upon the question of the right of wo- 
man to these educational advantages, upon the 
question of the social and moral influence of 
the two classes of students upon each other, 
and, also, upon the question of the compara- 
tive inferiority of one sex to the other. But 
concerning the right (even if a question could 
be raised as to the right of any being capable 
of gaining knowledge to acquire knowledge), 
it would scarcely be relevant here, while the 
more imperative practical question is that of 
the expediency of a particular manner of ex- 
ercising the right. Concerning the moral and 
social influence. I feel sure that both the 
friends and the opponents misjudge. The evils 
which have been attributed to the plan by its 
foes have usually been wholly imaginary ; and 
the real evils which I have seen during the 
last three years in its working, and which I 
shall partially indicate in my subsequent re- 
marks, are usually neither acknowledged by 
friends nor suspected by enemies. The real 
advantages are, however, patent, and con- 
fessed by all impartial observers. As to the 
vexed question of the relative intellectual rank 
of the two sexes, if seems to me wholly im- 
pertinent and insoluble—an apple of discord, 
thrown by Satan into the feasts of life, which 
we should be foolish to struggle and strive 
after, to the neglect of the precious fruits of 
God’s providing. 

That it is better for little children of both 
sexes to attend the same schools, provided the 
schools are well taught and well disciplined, I 
think the experience of our Northern States 
has definitely settled. ‘That it is well to have 
professional schools, for adults of the two sexes, 
separate from each other, is, I think, equally 
certain. But at what period, between the pri- 
mary school and the professional school, the 
separation should take place, is the difficult 
point to be decided. It may, perhaps, be well 
to-allow the individual pupils to decide for 
themselves, or their guardians to decide for 
them. My own opinion is decidedly adverse to 
allowing a boy to go from home to school be- 
fore he enters college, or a girl to go from home 
—that is, from under home influence—to 
school, before she has attained adultage. Un- 
der such restrictions, the numbers of young 
women in such institutions as this would natu- 
rally be small. I think, therefore, that the 
course of instruction in a public college should 
be arranged with reference to the needs of 
young men, without concession to the real or 
supposed peculiarities of woman’s mind ; and 
young women should then be permitted, but 
not specially encouraged, to attend—permitted, 
I say, to come, and treated with all the respect, 
courtesy, and attention with which the young 








men are treated ; but not encouraged to come ; 
because it appears to me that the work of wo- 
man in life, and her natural intellectual tastes 
fitting her for that work, are so different from 
those of man, that a course of instruction well 
adapted for the majority of one sex can not be 
well adapted to the majority of the other. 

It must be conceded on all hands, that the 
organization of woman is different, in almost 
every particular, from that of man. We may 
turn to any text-book on Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, and see from statistical tables that there 
are no numerical results by which the average 
action of the two sexes can be tested, in which 
the average action of the two sexes is not more 
strikingly different than the average action of 
two races of men. Difference of organization, 
according to the axiom which I have quoted 
from Jouffroy, proves a difference of destina- 
tion ; and from a study of the organization, the 
destination may be discovered, and the duty 
clearly recognized. 

The destination may also be recognized by 
tracing the course of history, and beholding the 
tendency of the natural Jaws in their actual 
play, as the nations of the earth advance in 
civilization. Civilization is an exceedingly 
complex phenomenon, and is differently esti- 
mated by different persons. But, whether we 
take Guizot’s vague, or Carey’s precise defini- 
tions, we shall arrive substantially at the same 
result in deciding what nations are most civil- 
ized, and at what epochs in their history they 
have been advancing, and at what epoch they 
have been receding on the scale. 

And we shall find that, in the advance of 
civilization, the condition of man and woman 
is continually brought nearer and nearer to an 
equality. The savage treats woman as a slave, 
laying upon her the drudgery of life. The half- 
civilized nations treat her as inferior to man. 
The civilized nations cal] her man’s equal, as 
she is declared to be in the fifth commandment 
of the Decalogue ; and, in proportion as a na- 
tion rises in the scale of civilization, this pro- 
fession becomes less and less an empty boast, 
more and more a living and active creed. The 
social position and civil rights of woman are in 
such nations more and more clearly defined, 
more and more studiously defended, more and 
more nearly brought to an equality with those 
of man. Whether this beneficent result is an 
effect due principally to Christianity, exalting 
the spiritual part of our nature over mere brute 
strength, or whether it is a natural result of in- 
creasing wealth and intellectual advancemeut, 
by which intellect gains the mastery over force, 
and physical inequalities become of trifling im- 
portance, the result is, at all events, real and 
striking—that, in nations which are advancing, 
woman is less and less the slave of man, and 
more and more truly his equal, companion, and 
friend. 

Let us not thence hasten, however, to the , 
conclusion that their labors and their destina- 
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tion are, at length, to be identical, and their | 


education to be the same. There are pointe, 
the most fundamental and important, wherein 


we shall find the powers and offices of woman | 


as distinct from those of man in the most en- 
lightened as in the most savage nation—points 
upon which there is absolutely no tendency, in 
an advancing state of civilization, to bring the 
two sexes together. 

For whether you go among the Hottentots 
and the Esquimaux, or come among the most 


highly civilized nations of Western Europe ; 


whether you look at the great masses of men, 
or confine yourselves to the most cultivated 
and refined families, it is evident, at first sight, 
that in these three respects you will find them 
all alike—namely, that all men, without excep- 
tion, were born of woman; and, during the 
seven years of infancy, were, almost without 
exception, nursed and cared for by woman ; 
and during the next seven years of childhood, 
were, in a majority of cases, largely under the 
influence and education of woman. 

Here, then, is a labor which, whether we 
consider its magnitude or its honorableness, the 
intellectual ability, the moral worth, or even 
the physical endurance required for its success- 
ful performance, has an importance which is 
second to none upon earth—nay, I might even 
say superior to all upon earth—intrusted 
wholly to woman, and incapable, in its very 
nature, of being shared by men. Wo, then, to 
our nation, if, by endeavoring to give young 
women the same education as young men, we, 
in any degree, disqualify them for the per- 
formance of these all-important duties, so dif- 
ferent from any to which men can be called. 

The duties of a wife and a mother are suffi- 
cient to call for all the strength, all the wis- 
dom, all the moral virtues of the noblest 
woman ; and in a majority of women, whether 
of highest or lowest civilization, they occupy 
the best years of the prime of life. Even those 
women to whom, in the providence of God, the 
duties of a mother are not specially assigned, 
find usually a large share of their attention 
occupied in assisting in the care and education 
of the children of others. 

And now, since the organization of woman, 
and the course of all history concur in showing 
that to her is assigned, for the absorbing labor 
of the best years of her life, the duties of the 
mother, or, at least, of the teacher of children, 
we should be arraigning Providence, or taxing 
Creative foresight with error, if we denied that 
to her have been granted intellectual and moral 
powers peculiarly fitted for the work assigned 


manner of the Pharaoh, who required bricks 


when he gave no straw. He asks of woman a 
service different from that required of man, 
and, therefore, gives her different faculties 
wherewith to perform it. He asks of her a 
work which is in some respects higher than 
that which he demands of men, and, therefore, 
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he has gifted her with powers in some respects 
superior to those of man. He asks of her a 
work which might well require an angel’s pow- 
ers, and, therefore, he has given her an angel’s 
nature. She requires, and, comparing the ave- 
rage of one sex with the other, sHE PossEssES, 
more of the higher faculties and traits of char- 
acter which are peculiarly developed by the 
Christian religion. Wo to the world, if, 
through false education. she is led to neglect 
these traits and faculties, and to cultivate more 
exclusively those which were especially hon- 
ored in heathen Greece. She requires, and by 
nature she generally possesses, a quicker sym- 
pathy and readier fountains of affection ; more 
patience, gentleness, and kindness ; a quicker 
insight into character ; more intuitive rapidity 
of reason, less tenacity of logical attention, 
more enduring steadfastness of love ; in intel- 
lect quicker, more brilliant, but sooner wearied 
than man; in her heart less impulsive, less 
violent, but never wearied. 

In educating this being of a different spiritual 
nature from that of man, and for a different 
work from that of man, it can not be that for 
the last and crowning years of the course, we 
ought to give her precisely the.same education 
that we give tomen. The education of a girl, 
from the earliest years upward, ought to be 
such as to qualify her in the best manner for 
performing the work of a woman. 

Of course, it is not necessary for the girl to 
keep constantly in mind the work for which 
she is preparing, and it would be a most unjust 
perversion of the doctrine of my discourse to 
draw such an inference from aught that I have 
said. 


But I think that it is necessary for us, pa- 
rents and guardians of our daughters’ interests, 
public educators, and guardians, pro tanto, of 
the interests of all future generations, to ar- 
range for young women a course of study better 
suited to their natural tastes and capacities, 
and to their probable destined work in the 
world, than the course which we should in- 
vite young men to pursue. 

When I say “ better suited to their natural 
capacities,” | am aware that I may be mis- 
understood, and may be charged with calling 
woman’s nature inferior toman’s. ButI deny 
the charge. What I affirm is, that the two 
sexes differ mentally and morally as much as 
they do physically, and that it would be an 
arraignment of the wisdom of Divine Provi- 
dence to suppose that he made beings to whom 


| he has assigned such different labors, without 
| proportioning their powers to their tasks. But 
her. God has not dealt with her after the | 


inasmuch as the duties of the mother can not 
be supposed in any way inferior to’ any duties 
required of men, neither can we suppose the 


| woman’s powers inferior to those of man. 


} 
| 


As we can not call the figure of Venus less 
beautiful or less perfect in any way than that 
of Apollo, and must yet admit that they are 
essentially different ; so we can not say that 
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the character of a perfect woman is less saintly, 
less noble, Jess heroic, less intellectual, less 
perfect in any way than that of a perfect man; 
yet we must admit that they are essentially 
different. 

I have long maintained that the earliest edy. 
cation is the most important, and that in pub. 
lie graded schools, the highest qualities are 
required for the teachers of the lowest schools, 
During fourteen years’ experience in the com- 
mon schools of New England, I saw many 
excellent teachers for schools of the higher 
grades, but only two or three who were quali. 
fied for teaching children of from five to eight 
years of age.. Yet every mother, and almost 
every aunt, and every older sister, is intrusted 
with the care of even younger children, requir. 
ing even higher qualifications. Fortunately, 
education, even in the earliest years, is not 
omnipotent, else the world would fare worse 
even than at present. Education is not om- 
nipotent, and the errors and shortcomings of 
parental instruction and discipline can not 
destroy the native good qualities of the chil- 
dren; nor can our errors in the education of 
girls wholly disqualify them in their woman- 
hood for the duties of a mother. 

But education is potent, and the education 
given by the mother most potent of all, since it 
begins at birth (if, indeed, the opinion of Come- 
nius be not correct, that it begins even before 
birth), and is exercised unremittingly, and 
fused into the child’s nature by the fires of 
maternal and filial affection. All men, from 
the most wicked and depraved traitor, to the 
most Christian and enlighted patriot, are, ina 
very great degree, what their mothers made 
them; and he that would most effectually 
mold and control the future destiny of the 
world, will accomplish his end by most effec- 
tually controlling ‘the education of the future 
mothers of the nations. 

It may be asked as a practical question, what 
difference [ would make, as a general rule, be- 
tween the education of boys and girls, after the 
period of childhood, and during the period of 
youth. Practical questions of detail usually 
occupy too much time for discussion on such 
an occasion as the present; but the theme 
which I have chosen is one of such importance, 
and my position is so different from that which 
may have been expected by some of the friends 
of our institution, that I trust you will pardon 
me for briefly indicating what my answer 
would be had I time to elaborate it. 

First, then, in regard to physical education. 
Our best colleges are properly providing gym- 
nasiums and gymnastic exercises for their 
young men. It is evident that different modes 
of exercise are required for young women, but 
it is also very evident that a thorough and 
wise physical training is as essential to & 
young woman as to a young man. She has 
before her, in all probability, a lot in life 
which will require as much physical endur- 
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ance as any man’s, 
kind. Moreover, the consequences of physical 
weakness and lack of stamina will be as pain- 
fal and disastrous in her case as in his. And 
our modern habits of life, the very anxiety in 
civilized communities to spare women from 
severe physical labors, depriving her of forced 
muscular exercise, renders it the more neces- 
sary that she should be trained, in her youth, 
to such personal habits as shall be most likely 
to insure her health and vigor of constitution. 

Secondly, in regard to intellectual] culture, 
my experience, both in this institution and else- 
where, has convinced me that, while young 
women are sometimes capable of taking the 
same studies as young men, and young men 
are sometimes capable of doing the intellec- 
tual work of women, there is yet in neither 
sex, as a general rule, an aptitude or inclina- 
tion for the appropriate studies of the other 
sex. Young men incline to scientific, young 
women to artistic views of nature ; young men 
to details of research, young women to general 
summaries of results; the one sex to mathe- 
matical, the other to moral subjects of inquiry. 
Men attain results by patient continuance in 
the exercise of the understanding ; women, by 
intuitive flashes of reason. The intellectual 
power may be equal in the two cases, but in 
one it is exerted continuously, and the mani- 
festations spread over a longer time; in the 
other the action is shorter and more intense. 
Turn to matters pertaining less purely to the 
understanding, but which touch upon our 
higher nature, and the characteristics of the 
sexes are reversed ; the woman’s strength is 
more patient and enduring, the man’s more in- 
tense and transitory. 

Hence I should say that the intellectual na- 
ture of the two sexes would lead to the same 
conclusion to which a consideration of their 
destined diversity of work in life would lead— 
namely, that young men’s culture should be 
more scientific and less esthetic, more mathe- 
matical and less moral, more in modes of in- 
vestigation and less in the results of science 
than young woman’s. I would have her cul- 
ture embrace 4ll the fields of science as | have 
at sundry times mapped them out ; andI would 
have her culture, on the whole, be as exten- 
sive and as profound as that of man. But it 
should be of the character which I have just 
indicated, giving scientific results rather than 
Processes, and using the time thus gained in 
the scientific department to expand more fully 
historical, esthetical, and ethical subjects, 
particularly those which bear directly upon 
the theory and practice of education, and, also, 
to give more artistic culture in drawing, paint- 
ing, and music. Whether these two courses 
of instruction can be given to better advan- 
tage at one institution by a system so arranged 


- that the young men and young women can 


take certain studies together, and others sepa- 
rately, according to their tastes and needs, is a 





although of a different | question for after-consideration. All that I 


now insist upon is, that a course well adapted 
to the majority of young men is not well 
adapted either to the tastes or the needs of the 
majority of young women. [I advocate this 
distinction in the two courses, not that I would 
forbid young persons of either sex from taking 
the course most congenial to their intellectual 
tastes, but because | believe that the course 
thus laid out for young women would be gen- 
erally more attractive to them, and almost in- 
variably more useful for them, fitting them 
more perfectly for the work of educating the 


young, and, also, for enjoying social inter- 1 


course with men. In order to have the hap- 
piest intercourse between two human beings, 
whether of the same or of opposite sexes, in- 
tellectual and moral differences, both of native 
character and of educational acquirement, are 
even more necessary than likenesses ; and the 
more perfectly our schemes of education, while 
fitting each scholar, whether man or woman, 
to appreciate the labors of all workers in the 
field of the world, develop the individual 
peculiarities and differences of all scholars in 
a natural and healthful manner, the more will 
they promote the happiness and advancement 
of mankind. 


——0 > 
STARTING RIGHT. 
BY MENTOR. 


Peruaps there is no adage to which men in 
their intercourse with each other give a more 
oft-repeated assent than this: Man is a crea- 
ture of circumstances. If a man is frustrated 
in any intention; if the plans which he has 
for years been consummating and carrying 
into practice are shown to be ill-advised, and, 
from an apparently prosperous condition and 
an elevated position he is all at once plunged 
into poverty and destitution; if the .golden 
schemes, the contemplation of the successful 
application of which has filled his imagination 
with bright visions of happiness and wealth, 
are proved to have been erected on a false 
and illogical basis, how prone is he to say, “I 
have been unlucky ; fortune has been against 
me!’’ Perhaps in remote and dreamy con- 
ceptions he may think that he sees where he 
missed it, where a different course would have 
opened a totally different prospect before him ; 
but, in general, the man is more apt to lay the 
causes of his misfortune at the door of chance, 
and think that the plan and purpose were all 
right, and the circumstances against him, than 
to regard that misfortune as consequent upon 
his own weakness, or rashness, or lack of 
principle. 

Now, it is doubtless true that many an ap- 
parently well-devised plan is rendered abortive 
by some fluctuation in the money market; 
some change in political economy ; some great 
epoch, perhaps, in the history and affairs of 





government; some new interpretation of old 
laws or the enactment of new ones contraven- 
ing the old; some novel application of marine 
and international law, changing commercial 
relations and commercial ethics—all of these 
are liable to oceur, and to affect the affairs of 
individuals and of nations, Still, they are not 
relatively common ; and we can not help ask- 
ing ourselves why, after all, the sagacious 
man should not be expected to see in the shap- 
ing of present events the projecting shadows 
of those to come, and thus adapt himself to 
circumstances that arise? The defeated mili- 
tary chieftain accounts for his disaster by 
referring to fortuitons circumstance, something 
which he declares it was impossible to foresee 
or, when it was upon him, to counteract—some 
sudden reinforcement of the enemy unappre- 
hended by him, some ingenious change of posi- 
tion by the enemy not to have been expected. 
In such cases, however, though the fact is recog- 
nized that to all men there are impossibilities, 
the criticism generally obtains, why was he not 
more on the alert! why were not all his facul- 
ties sharpened to detect on the outer verge of 
the horizon every indication of approaching 
change? It is asked why he did not.send out 
his scouts, and advance his pickets, or recon- 
noiter in force, in order that no enemy should 
make his escape from a beleaguered strong- 
hold, because of any neglect of his to make 
use of all available instrumentalities, to pre- 
vent any important movement being made 
without his knowledge. It is a characteristic 
of genius that it coerces every circumstance 
into being an ally, by the quickness with 
which it adapts itself to a new phase of af- 
fairs. A Napoleonic, instantaneous movement ; 
a change of position to meet the adverse current 
and take advantage of it; stealing a night 
march upon the enemy and Knocking at the 
gates of his capital before the defeated and fly- 
ing squadrons of that enemy can arrive and 
ask for admission ; summoning together all the 
members belonging to a particular party when 
the opposition is expected to be absent, in order 
to press through a bill, the success of which 
on a fair vote is doubtful, exhibiting a remorse- 
less determination to succeed by any means 
whatsoever ; damming up the tumultuous flood 
and making its swiftly-gliding waters wait to 
do an errand for man; beating from side to 
side in river navigation, and thus making rapid 
headway against the wind—such are illustra- 
tions of power and ingenuity used in convert- 
ing cirmeustances which, to dull minds, seem 
unfavorable into potent auxiliaries ; and these 
illustrations indicate a genius which decrees 
success. Genius is not subordinate to ordinary 
circumstances ; it subordinates them to its own 
will, The rains fall for it; the rivers flow for 
it; the thunder rattles, the lightnings tremble 
on the verge of the clouds, the tides ebb and 
flow, the mind thinks, the hands toils for it, 
and the triumphant assertion of its power is 
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in the success which it achieves. It asks only 
health and strength, to encounter obstacles to 
others insurmountable. It says, Give me a 
free course and I will revolutionize the world ; 
do my bidding, ye servants that wait on me, 
and ye shall be glorified. It stretches out its 
Briarean arms, and collects materials neces- 
sary for its use that are scattered up and down 
creation; it casts outward its penetrating 
glance, and discerns to the farthest Thule. 
It is not buffeted by the raving storm ; it rides 
on the tempest and revels amid its terrors. It 
is an invincible Monitor, which glories in col- 
lision, laughs at opposition, and defies anni- 
hilation. y 

It is doubtless true, that any particular 
genius generally develops itself and finds its 
level. But it uses science as an agent, not 
scorning its assistance. It places chemistry, 
botany, geology, astronomy, zoology, physiol- 
ogy, and phrenology under contribution, and 
requires that each shall lend its aid. It is 
utilitarian ; it recognizes the fact that nothing 
in the world was made without an aim, that 
everything was created tosome purpose. Utter- 
ing the language of Bion, it says to the young 
man, “ Know thyself,” and adds, “ Ascertain 
for what you are best qualified, in what sphere 
you are best fitted by nature to walk—for 
much, very much depends upon starting right.” 
Successful itself, it recognizes the fact that, 
to attain the highest success, the education 
and culture must, from the first, be directed 
toward the point to be attained. With the 
voice of an oraele it exclaims, “ Seek to know 
the faculties and powers you possess, and to 
what degree each is capable of being exercised, 
following the eourse whieh your mental de- 
velopments point out to you as being correct ; 
and bring into requisition all knowledges and 
all advantages of practice and experience to 
qualify you to labor understandingly. Take 
care of the body, the casket of the soul, in 
order that it may sustain the intellect in vigor- 
ous activity: then the future shall recognize 
im your triumphant progress and eventual 
exaltation what wisdom there is in starting 
right.” 

ep ete 


Beavutirut. Ipsa.—In the mountains of 
Tyrol, it is the custom of the women and 
children to come out when it is bedtime and 
sing their national songs until they hear their 
husbands, fathers, and brothers answer them 
from the hills on their return home. On the 
shores of the Adriatic such a custom prevails. 
There the wives of the fishermen come about 
sunset and sing a melody. After singing the 
first stanza, they listen awhile for an answer- 
ing melody from off the water; and continue 
to sing and listen till the well-known voice 
comes borne on the waters, telling that the 
loved one is almost home. How sweet to the 
weary fisherman, as the shadows gather 
around him, must be the songs of the loved 
ones at home that sing to cheer him! and how 
they must strengthen and tighten the links 
hat bind together those humble dwellers by 
he sea! 





CONSCIENCE AND ITS LAWS. 
EXTRACT OF A SERMON. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“Which show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another.”—Row. ii. 15. 


ALTHovGH the Bible is not designed to teach 
mental philosophy any more than natural 
science, and although it employs language 
according to the obvious rather than the sub- 
tle uses and meanings, yet, often, the state- 
ments that lie upon the face of the Scripture 
are far more philosophically correct than those 
which have been wrought out by many sys- 
tems of philosophy ; and as we approach to the 
day when a truer system of the mind, its na- 
ture and operations, shall be known, I think 
we shall find that the statements in the phrase 
preceding this verse, and in this verse, conform 
almost literally (with the exception of its 
figurative use of one or two words) to the facts 
of the human mind as they are; not to what 
seemed to be those facts at the time when this 
passage was written. The preceding verse is 
this : 

“For when the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these, having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves.” 

Then comes the text : 

“ Which show the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile ac- 
cusing or else excusing one another.” 

It pleased God to give his people a law 
which pointed out both the grounds and prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, but which discovered 
and ordained the very actions and feelings 
which were right or wrong upon sueh prin- 
ciples and grounds. The sentiment of justice 
is given to all men in their nature; but the 
finding out what things are just, is a part of 
the education of men. The sentiment of kind- 
ness belongs to us by our creation; but what 
kindness is in all eases, is a matter of educa- 
tion. And so in respect to conscience. All 
men are born with the sentiment of reetitude; 
but what are the actions that that sentiment 
should approve or disapprove, we have to learn 
afterward. 

More millions, however, have lived and died 
without knowing the law, than there have 
been hundreds who did know it. The Apostle 
says of such, that they were not without any 
guide, simply because they lacked the Hebrew 
guide or code. They had the same moral con- 
stitution in their nature which the Jew had. 
They knew that there was a fundamental dis- 
tinction between right and wrong ; and by the 
natural use of their faculties they might find 
out, and in a great measure they did find out, 
what actions were right, and what wrong, in 
many very important relations of life. The 
Apostle declares that the natural reason and 





re 
the natural conscience are sufficient to lay the 
foundation of accountability. He says that 
that sin under the law shall perish under the 
law, and that they that are without the lay 
shall perish without it. There is enough in the 
light of nature to make all men accountable 
in some degree, but not alike accountable. 
Our accountability is determined entirely by 
what we receive. : 

The law did not create justice, then, nor 
rectitude, though the law may point out, and 
determine, and so, in some sense, create cop. 
duct oractions. The sentiment itself of justice 
no lawever created. The law only points out 
what is just and right, what was just and 
right before Moses lived, and what would have 
been just and right had he never delivered a 
line of his memorable Institutes. 

We may sum up the truth, therefore, by say. 
ing that there is in the structure of the world 
and of human society an order which, ob- 
served, makes conduct right, and, disregarded, 
makes it wrong; and that the human mind 
may discover that order, approve it, and in- 
spire the life with conduct in agreement. Bat 
in aid of this power, not used, often perverted 
and always difficult, God has given a moral 
law. He has found out for men, and declarad 
what is right, and what is wrong. It is the 
province of conscience to accept the light thus 
afforded, and to give the mind incitement to 
obedience to this law of right and wrong. 

I propose speaking to-day on the nature and 
functions of conscience. 

That which we mean by conscience has re- 
ceived many different names. It is sometimes 
called the “moral sense.””? As the senses, 
eaeh in a department of its own, recognize and 
report certain material and secular truths, 80 
the conscience recognizes and reports moral 
truths, and is the sense for moral things, as 
the eye is the sense for visual or seen things. 
Figuratively. it is called God’s vicegerent in 
the soul. That is the figure that befitted the 
days of supreme monarchs better than our 





own. In the Bible it is spoken of as a “ wit- 
ness,” and as often witnessing. It is also 
called a “light,” to show the way. And vari- 


ous other representations are employed, all, 
signifying the one thing, the conscience. 
What is the conscience, then? It is a sim- 
ple sentiment. It is not an intelligence at all. 
The conscience proper has no power of its owl 
to think. It has no perceptions of its own. 
Like every other natural moral sentiment, it 
is absolutely dependent for intelligence upom 
the intellect. There is but one mind. There 
is not a conscience mind, an affection mind, and 
an intellectual mind. There is a single mind for 
all the feelings, and only asingle one. Some 
think, however, that there are two minds of 
intelligences in man: one for common things, 
and the other for moral truths ; and that in its 
own province conscience perceives and reveals 
and determines what is right and what is 
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wrong. Men therefore familiarly say, = My 
conscience pointed out the truth.” Conscience 
never pointed out a truth to any living soul. 
We talk about the conscience determining right 
and wrong. If you mean moral sense by con- 
science, or if you use this term for conscience, 
it is well enough ; but strictly speaking, con- 
science never determined a thing, and never 
can determine a thing. It neither thinks, nor 

reeives, nor wills: it simply feels ; and it is 
itself invariably dependent upon the judgment 
that goes before it. It is the mind that per- 
ceives, and the judgment that settles what 
things are right and wrong ; and it is the con- 
seience that gives the emotions that follow. It 
is the musician that reads the scale, and deter- 
mines what are the keys that are to be struck 
to produce the sounds indicated, and strikes 
those keys; and it is the chord that at last 
responds and gives the music. The intellect 
sees things, and the judgment marks their quali- 
ties, and then the conscience says, ‘“ Amen.” 
But the response of conscience is always the 
sequent. It never leads. It in this regard 
stands upon precisely the same foundation as 
all our other moral sentiments. Veneration 
comes in the same way. It neither sees nor 
thinks except when the mind sees or thinks for 
it. According to the things presented to this 
feeling by the mind, it acts. The same is true 
of hope. They respond to things presented 
to them by the intellect, and never take the 
bad, exeept in the manner that I shall explain 
further on. Conscience has, like these other 
co-related feelings, an affirmative and a nega- 
tive action. When presented by the mind 
with elements which the mind pronounces to 
be right, conscience experiences a peculiar 
pleasure or complacency. We call it the ap- 
probation of the conscience. We mean by this 
that as every faculty has a feeling of its own, 
conscience has one of its own, which is affected 
by the thought of right or wrong, and that 
when the mind perceives facts or conditions of 
right or wrong, conscience feels either pleasure 
or pain. It is displeased with wrong, and 
pleased with right. 

But it may be asked, “Has not-a feeling 
any relation to the finding out of truth? Have 


you not taught us that moral feelings were . 


luminous? And does not Scripture declare 
that depraved feelings are darkening? And 
how do you say that a feeling stands back and 
does nothing till the intellect has acted ?” 
When a strong emotion exists, it seems to in- 
spire the intellect with an aptitude to search 
and find out truth peculiar to the inspiring 
sentiment. It is possible for a sentiment to 
exist in such strength as to act upon the intel- 
lect. It does not see or think, but it stimu- 
lates the intellect to see and thimk. This may 
be illustrated by analogies entirely within 
your cognizance. Let the eye, for instance, 
be considered. It has the power to see things. 
It does not see all things. People think that 





the senses have a great advantage over the | 


other faculties, and that we are more apt to 
be correct in the use of the senses than in the 
use of the reasoning faculties. Nothing could 
be more erratic than that. ‘ Eyes have they, 
but they see not,’ might be put. for almost 


all the human family; for it is scarcely one | 


time in a hundred when a man looks at a 
thing that he sees it as it is—I mean the whole 
thing. There are few things that have not 
elements which we almost never recognize. 
And what we see is determined very much 
by some feeling in us that excites us to see. 
Thus, if one has a strong feeling of color, 
when he goes forth he will see colors. If a 
man is deficient in his feeling of color, when 
he goes where colors are, it never will strike 
him that he sees colors. One man will see 
things in proportions. Another man will see 
the same things, but never in proportions. One 
man looks at things with a sense of number. 
He sees them in groups of fives, or tens, or 
great multitudes. As they appear to him, 
they bear relations of number to each other. 
Another man looks at the same things, and 
never has the sense of number. In other 
words. if a man has the feeling of color, that 
will wake up the intellect to see colors; if a 
man has the feeJing of proportion, that will 
wake up the intellect to see proportions ; and 
if a man has a sense of numbers, that will 
wake up the intellect to see things in their rela- 
tions of number. What the disposition in you 
is will have much to do in determining what 
you see. If a man set to investigate charges 
against a military officer is prejudiced, and 
does not want to see things discreditable to 
him, he will not see them. And if he wants 
to see things in his favor, he will see them. 
Men see what they want to, and do not see 
what they do not want to. One man sees in 
nature merchandise; the poet comes after him, 
and does not see a sixpence worth in the whole 
of creation ; but he sees wondrous cycles and 
circles of beauty. He sees meaning in beauty 
that the mere merchant eye never sees. One 
man walks in the woods; and what does he 
see? ‘“ My heavens!” he says, “ what knees 
foraship! IfI only had them in the Brook- 
lyn Navy-Yard, I would not ask for more 
money than they would bring.” He says, 
“Whew ! what magnificent planks that tree 
would make !”? And what does another man 
that walks behind him see? He uncovers his 
head, and says, ‘God abides here.” And, be- 
holding a noble and venerable tree, he says, 
“Qh, what majesty and glory! Five hundred 
years sit enthroned in the top of that monarch 
of the forest.” And he feels himself all a- 
tremble. He sees in the trees, not timber, and 
planks, and ship’s knees, and what they will 
bring, but their higher relations. What a man 
sees, therefore, depends, not upon what is in 
the eye, but upon what is back of the eye— 
the feeling that he carries with him. 


| 


| 





| phony.” 


The same thing is true of sound ; for though 
it is not optional with us whether we hear or 
not, yet of the ten thousand sounds that go 
into the category of noises, one ear will hear 
one, and another ear another. Oune will hear 
in the rattle of wheels some single combina- 
tion, of which he will say, ‘‘ That drawn out 
as a theme, would make a wondrous sym- 
Another will hear in that same rat- 
tle of wheels only harsh and disagreeable 
sounds. One hears music in the din and com- 
motion of life. Another hears in the same 
things only inharmony and discord. One in 
the wailing ery of the suffering child, and in 
the trembling voice of some poor man that 
asks for help, hears sounds which wake up 
genial feelings of benevolence. Another hears 
in them only unwelcome sounds which lead to 
selfness in him. And what your feelings are 
determines in a great measure what you hear. 

And as it is with the senses, precisely so it 
is with the emotions, If you go out into life 
your understanding will see, your understand- 
ing will recognize, your understanding will 
think, all the things that it is inspired to think 
and recognize, and see by the feeling acting 
behind it. For example, if I might so say, 
when benevolence rises up and takes posses- 
sion of the, intellect, it magnetizes it, You 
know how a magnet acts. Take a piece of 
steel in the horse-shoe form, and magnetize it, 
and draw it through a plate of crystal sand, 
and nothing clings to.it, Draw it through lead 
—nothing ; through silver—nothing ; through 
gold—nothing ; but draw it through particles 
of iron, and they all run and catch hold of it. 
The magnet has power to attract iron. It rec- 
ognizes it. 

Let benevolence magnetize the intellect, and 
you may draw the intellect through truths of 
conscience, and it will not feel them ; you may 
draw it through sentiments of taste, and it 
will not feel them; but if you draw it through 
love and kindness, it catches them. Then it 
becomes potent to recognize the truths and 
feels the effects of benevolence. 

Let that same intellect be man magnetized 
by veneration. Now, when it goes up and 
down through the courses and experiences of 
life, it will hold on to all things that relate 
to the truths of veneration, and reject all other 
things. 

The same is true of hope, and the same is 
true of fear. Magnetize the intellect with 
hope, and all the world stands bathed with 
God’s smiles, and no infernal spirit in the air, 
and no colleagued spirit of evil on the earth, 
and no kindred spirit in the other world, can 
take away the assurance that hope inspires. 
But turn off hope, and let on fear, and the 
same heavens that but a moment ago were 
bright with sunshine, are dark with clouds. 
The very wind moans and sighs. All the 
world above and below is full of tokens and 
omens of fear. And the intellect sees things, 
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And you can not disenchant a man whose in- 
tellect is magnetized by fear. He thinks that 
the state of things in himself is the state of 
things outside of himself. And when a friend 
says to him, “The reason of your apprehen- 
sions is in you, and not in the actual state of 
things outside of you,” he can not be made to 
feel that it is so. 

Now, as it is with benevolence, and venera- 
ration, and hope, and fear, and all the affec- 
tions, so it is with conscience. When the 
sentiment of conscience is strong, and it mag- 
netizes the intellect, the intellect perceives 
things in the light of the truths of right and 
wrong. It is made sensitive {to all moral 
truths—that is, truths of equity, justice, righte- 
ousness, purity. In that way enly does the 
conscience ever determine what is right and 
wrong. The intellect sleeps, and conscience 
says, “ Awake! arise! go forth and report to 
me the signs of the times.” The intellect goes 
forth, and comes back and says, ‘ Righteous- 
ness is abroad,” and conscience rejoices; or, 
“The wrong rules,” and conscience bemoans 
itself. The conscience stands back waiting 
for the understanding to report before it gives 
any response. 

But, thus far, I have spoken as if the intel- 
lect had to find out truth fresh for each man. 
In other words, I have spoken abstractly of 
the relations which the conscience and the in- 
tellect sustain to each other. But in point of 
fact the truths of human life are discovered, 
arranged, and organized, before we are born— 
though some men think otherwise. We come 
into society to find an elaborate organization ; 
and in each sphere—in that of the individual, 
in the family, in neighborhoods, in each kind 
of business, in all professions, in civil matters, 
in etiquette, in art and literature, in military 
matters, in the whole round of human activi- 
ties, in every department in which men move 
—there is a record of the findings out of 
past generations ; and all things are divided 
by a line into good or bad, right or wrong, just 
or unjust, equitable or unequitable. 

And now, since nothing is left, in respect to 
the greatest number of these things, for the 
mind, but simply to perceive, what does the 
conscience do? I reply that it merely supplies 
the moral feeling of pleasure or pain, com- 
placency or displeasure, in view of conduct in 
relation to these ascertained things. It is the 
source of moral influence. It is a blind feel- 
ing. It acts upon the intellect blindly ; and 
whenever it is illuminated, whenever it sees, 
it is because the intellect sees for it. 

Now, this is very important, though it may 
seem to you merely a chapter in mental philo- 
sophy. I tell you that every chapter of mental 
philosophy has an abounding chapter of human 
conduct following close upon it. A right un- 
derstanding of the operations of the mind is 
indispensable to anything like a regulated and 
orderly Christian life. 





What, then, are some of the results to which 
we come ? 

1. Conscience is a moral sentiment, and is 
subject to just the same laws as all other feel- 
ings of the mind, having no special privileges, 
and no peculiar constitution. It is natural, 
just as any other sentiment is natural. It is 
not set up and caparisone!, having more rights 
than the other faculties, as a king is supposed 
to have more rights than his subjects. It 
stands in its own place, having the function, 
when principles of right are presented by the 
understanding, of adding a feeling of pleasure 
or pain. 

2. Conscience depends for illumination upon 
the understanding. 

3. What is called moral sense, as familiarly 
used, means, or should mean, that complex 
state in which conscience and understanding 
are acting in concert. .The operation which 
goes to make moral judgment is moral sense. 
It is not the action of any single faculty, but 
the combined action of the intellect and the 
moral feeling of conscience. 

With the explanation thus far, we proceed 
to bring the light to bear upon many import- 
ant questions. 

1. What is an enlightened conscience? It 
is a conscience whose habit it is to seek clear 
decisions of the understanding concerning right 
and wrong, and whose habit it is to yield to 
those decisions. It is the conscience of a man 
who seeks to know first, and who then lets his 
conscience follow the knowing. Now, it is 
impossible for a man to have an intelligent 
conscience in the first instance. Just as every 
child must, from the nature of its being, obey 
blindly in the beginning, and intelligently as 
it grows older, so in the beginning the con- 
science must act blindly, till it has an oppor- 
tunity to gain intelligence. Father and mother 
often, when the child says ‘ Why?” say to 
him, “ Because I tell you.”” Well, that is no 
real just reason, except so far as this: that a 
child is not able to understand the grounds on 
which the parent acts. The parent is there- 
fore presumed to have a right to enforce obe- 
dience before the time comes when the child 
can understand the reasons of that obedience. 
This may be carried too far. I think it often 
is. Many parents, after the child has arrived 
at years of discretidn, insist that he shall obey 
because they say so. In all such cases the 
parents are wrong, are unreasonable. For 
obedience should be intelligent at the earliest 
period possible; and only before that should 
blind obedience be insisted upon. 

The same rule holds good in regard to ten 
thousand things. There are many things that 
men must do, the reason for which they can 
not tell because they can not study the scale 
of the world, and do not understand all the 
subtle relations of events. There are many 
things with reference to which a man must 
have an implicit conscience that follows pre- 








Annan nner, 
eedent and direetion. Obedience, under sueh 
circumstances, is a blind obedience, Ay in. 
telligent conscience is one where a man has | 
a distinet pereeption of the grounds and reg. | 
sons of conduct, and to that adds the sentiment 
of right and wrong, and then acts under the | 
joint control of this sentiment and that per. 
ception. 

Such is an intelligent conscience. How 
many intelligent consciences are there? Abont 
one in a million. You think I exaggerate | 
Well, one in five million! How many men | 
are there that take the trouble to investigate _ 
the grounds and reasons of conduct, and trace 
them out in their relations, so as to see and 
know, as far as it can be known in this mortal 
condition, what is mght or wrong, and, both 
in feeling and conduct, follow what they see 
to be right, and avoid that which they see to 
be wrong? I said one in five million. Apd 
the question becomes complicated when I ask 
you how many of those that have an intelli. 
gent conscience, have an intelligent conscience 
all the way through their life, in all things? 

Well, just as a physiologist may take up 
common objects of food, and analyze them, 
and set them down, and say, “I know exactly 
the constituent elements of corn, and wheat 
and rye, but I have not yet gone into buck. 
wheat and barley: I have not had time to 
analyze these yet, and I do not know any- 
thing about them,” so, even men that have 
intelligent consciences, have intelligent eon- 
sciences only in respect to a small number of 
things. There are certain things’ that they 
have investigated and looked through, and in 
regard to them they have an intelligent con- 
science ; but in regard to a multitude of other 
things they have an hereditary conscience, an 
imitative conscience, or no conscience at all, 
as the case may be. The connection between 
conduct and intelligence respecting right and 
wrong, as the guide, the pioneer, the illumi- 
nator, is very rare. At any rate, it is cireum- 
scribed, even in cases where it is pre-eminent. 

2. What, then, is a darkened conscience ?— 
for that is a familiar expression, much used. 
A darkened conscience is one in which the 
feeling of conseience itself may be strong, but 
in which it has no great help from the under- 
standing. There are very many persons that 
have strong moral impulses, but that have not 
intelligence enough to give a sense of firmness, 
a sense of settledness, a sense of the safety of 
rectitude, because their conscience is dark- 
ened. They have a great deal of sentiment ia 
right directions, but very little of the intelli- 
gence which ought to accompany that senti- 
ment. And many feel a tumultuous heaving, 
a constant uneasiness, in themselves, every 





day, lest they shall_go wrong. Men there are 
who every day do their duty, amd who are not 
conscious of having done it wrongfully ; but 
who still have a feeling that perhaps they 
have. They do not know but they have,’ 
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and they fear that they have, though they 
have put forth ten times as much endeavor to 
do right as you or I. 

A distinguished man in this country said, 
that he believed his life had been shorn of 
more than half of its usefulness because he 
was so hesitant lest he should do wrong that 
he often failed to do right. His conscience 
was perpetually suggesting the danger of 
going wrong. It was a darkened conscience. 
It had not enough light. And I think that 
such men are like an old judge that is half 
blind, in a darkened room, with his law books 
about him, and without any assistance, trying 
to study out what the laws are. He means 
well, but he can not see. He is very assidu- 
ous, but he can not get at exactly the mean- 
ing of the law. 

That is one kind of darkened conscience— 
the best kind. There is another kind. That 
is where a man is not honest with bimself, and 
where, having a conscience, he suffers his 
passions to cloud it, and come between it and 
intelligence. Such a man is like a trickster 
in the law, that has the right books, and 
spends a great deal of time over them, but has 
an exceedingly small window, and allows it 
to get covered with dirt, and cobwebbed all 
over at that. That spider of the man’s pas- 
sions—how it has run up and down and spun 
all sorts of webs, and obscured what little 
light there was in the beginning! Under 
such circumstances, no matter how good a 
man’s eyes are, he can not see. 

The conscience, then, is darkened in two ways 
—either for want of light, or for want of eyes. 
One may have a darkened conscience from not 
having intelligence enough, and another may 
have a darkened conscience from allowing his 
passions to rise up and obscure the intelligence 
that he has. In the one instance, the man’s 
usefulness is impaired by doubt and fear ; and 
in the other, the man is misled. But of that 
more by-and-by. 

3. What is a perverted conscience? Well, a 
perverted conscience is one in which the moral 
laws of a man’s activity have been so wrenched 
and biased that they no longer report what is 
just and accurate. A man’s conscience may 
be perverted in a great many ways. A man’s 
understanding may be obscured so that it re- 
ports wrong things. Or, a man’s understand- 
ing being clear, there may be some trouble 
that shall prevent the faithful transmission of 
the things which it reports to the conscience. 

For instance, in sending a message by tele- 
graph, it is necessary, first, that the message 
should be clearly made out by the operator 
who sends it. Next, it is necessary that there 
should be an open communication between the 
battery from which the message is transmitted 





and the receiving battery. In the third place, 
it is necessary that tLere should be an honest 
man to catch the reported signals, and write 
them, and deliver them. A failure in either 
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of these respects is a fatal interruption. If 
the thing presented to the conscience is not 
according to truth, if the method of transmis- 
sion is not perfect, or if the method of receiv- 
ing and rendering is not right, the man will 
have a perverted conscience, and will not see 
things correctly. Or the understanding may 
see things right, and attempt to transmit 
them correctly, in consequence of being obliged 
to send them by circuits. It is difficult, you 
know, to send a message direct three thousand 
miles. And when a message is sent from 
New Orleans to New York, it is sent, perhaps, 
first to Louisville, from Louisville to Buffalo, 
and from Buffalo to New York. A man can 
not send a message through from the under- 
standing to conscience, so he telegraphs it to 
vanity. Vanity writes it out, and fixes it a 
little, and sends it to pride. Pride writes it 
out, and fixes it a little more, and sends it to 
avarice. Avarice writes it out, and fixes it a 
little more, and sends what is left to con- 
science. And so when the message gets to 
conscience, it is a pretty bad message, under 
those circumstances. There are a great many 
men whose messages from the understanding 
to conscience would be better if they had a 
better operator; and there are a great many 
men that have a pretty good operator whose 
messages from their understanding to con- 
science would be better if there was a shorter 
line of transmission, without any intermediate 
stations, so much leaks off in the transit. And 
when the conscience is perverted, no matter 
from what cause or by what method, then 
comes to pass that which was said by our 
Master, ‘If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light. But if thine eye 
be evil, thy whole body shall be full of dark- 
ness. If therefore the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness !” But 
this view rather belongs to the evening, when 
I shall resume this subject. 

4. What is a good conscience? The Scrip- 
tures speak of a good conscience. It is an 
intelligent, an instructed conscience, which 
men are in the habit of obeying. It is a con- 
science well informed, with which men are in 
the habit of living in intimacy. There is a 
great difference with men in regard to how 
much they live with their conscience. Some 
men, when they are under conviction, see all 
things in the light of right and wrong. Some 
men, when they go to a funeral, and hear the 
minister say, “The end of all life is here: 
take warning, ye living; behold what shadows 
ye are, and what shadows ye pursue,’’ are 
profoundly impressed. A man goes to the 
funeral of one who has been associated with 
him in Wall Street, and cheated with him; 
and after hearing these things, he goes home, 
saying, “It is better to be thinking of such 
matters—my turn may come next.”? And he 
makes a blundering attempt to think of right 
and wrong: but before he gets to New York 
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the next morning his seriotsness is all gone, 
and with it is gone all idea of right or wrong, 
till the next funeral, or till the next Sunday— 
if he manages to keep awake in church! 
Some men have nothing to do with conscience 
except when they are in misfortune ; when the 
world seems to be slipping out from under 
them ; when troubles come upon them like an 
armed host. I have seen men, under such 
circumstances, become very conscientious, and 
begin to feel the want of the moral element. 
Now a good conscience is one that a man lives 
with ; that he carries with him to his slumber ; 
that he wakes up with in the morning; and 
that keeps him constantly alive to what is 
equitable and just and right; not merely what 
will make men praise him ; not merely what 
is his interest ; not merely his power and in- 
fluence; not merely what relates to that 
My or I; but what is right and just and 
equitable. Many men go with such a con- 
science all day long. That is a good con- 
science which hes a good understanding to 
lead it, and the habit of measuring all parts 
of life continually by considerations of recti- 
tude and duty; and those that have it are 
good men. 

5. What is a weak conscience? It is gen- 
erally the conscience that a weak man carries. 
There are a variety of things that may make 
a weak conscience. Where a man has a con- 
science that he does not dare to use, it may be 
considered that that conscience is weak, as a 
child is weak that is permitted to grow up 
from infancy to manhood in a dark room with- 
out learning anything. When a man’s con- 
science is under the influence of one of the 
feelings more than another, so that it is 
warped, it is a weak conscience. For in- 
stance, the devotee’s conscience, that is under 
the influence of fear and veneration, .so that 
the mind is filled with specters, is a weak 
conscience. Where a man’s conscience is 
misled by feeble judgments, by feeble percep- 
tions of the understanding, it is a weak con- 
science. Where a man has a conscience that 
is very susceptible to little things, and not at 
all able to take in large things, it is a weak 
conscience. Some men are conscientious 
about trifles, and not at all conscientious about 
important matters ; and some are conscientious 
about important matters, and not at all con- 
scientious about trifles: and in either case 
their consciences may be called weak con- 
sciences. 

6. What is a seared conscience? It is a 
dead one. That is to say, it is exactly what 
your eye is when it is put out without losing 
its shape. It is exactly what your tongue is 
when it is paralyzed. It is exactly what one 
half of the body is after it has received a par- 
alytic shock, so that it does not feel. Any 
man that has a conscience that ceases to report 
in matters of right and wrong, that ceases to 
trouble him, soliciting him toward good, or 
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withdrawing him from evil, has a seared 
conscience. So much for these definitions. 

It is not enough that you should have a 
definite line of convictions as to right and 
wrong. You must have not only a conscience, 
but a right conscience. It is not enough to 
think that you are doing right: you must know 
that you are. A man may have a conscience 
and be a Brahmin, and not a Christian, or 
even a religious man at all. A man may 
have conscience strong in him, and be a per- 
secutor as Paul and Torquemada were. Their 
consciences were wrong, and they were guilty. 
It is not enough, I repeat, that you should 
have a conscience: your conscience must be 
in consonance with the law of God. It must 
be a conscience in commerce with all parts of 
the mind, and having an influence over all 
the other feelings. For conscience is set in 
the middle of the mind, to determine what is 
right and wrong. Every feeling does not have 
aconscience. There is not a faith-conscience ; 
there is not a benevolent-conscience; there 
is not a veneration-conscience; there is 
not a hope-conscience ; there is not a fear-con- 
science. The conscience of a man that is a 
true Christian, instructed of God's Spirit, and 
made intelligent by such instruction, is one 
that is universal, and has respect to every part 
of his mind, It is one that is right, and not 
one that he merely thinks is right. Your con- 
science must be conformed to the laws of con- 
science as they are, and not merely as you 
think they are. In other words, you are re- 
sponsible for knowing what is true, and then 
you are responsible for performing the truth. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 16. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


No quality of the mental constitution is 
more important than Conscientiousness ; none 
is more talked about, and none less understood. 
Certainly the metaphysicians of the last three 
hundred years have not settled the question 
as to its nature and uses; and we may confi- 
dentially remark that Phrenology at a single 
bound has dissipated the doubt and darkness 
which hitherto had enshrouded the subject ; 
and if it had conferred no other benefit on the 
human race, its discoverer would . deserve 
honorable mention and perpetual remembrance 
by every thinker and every lover of his race. 

The location of this organ is on each side of 
the organ of Firmness, which organ is situated 
in the middle of the back part of the top-head. 
If a line be drawn from the opening of the 
ears to the top of the head, it will rest on the 
front part of Firmness ; the organ of Couscien- 
tiousness being situated outward from Firm- 
ness on each side, it gives, when large, eleva- 
tion and expansiveness to that part of the head. 

When this faculty is powerful, the individ- 
ual is disposed to regulate his conduct by the 
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nicest sentiments of justice. In his manner 
there is earnestness, integrity, and truth, which 
inspires us with confidence and the conviction 
of his sincerity. 

It is interesting to observe the conflicting 
opinions which have been entertained on the 
subject of moral consciousness by various 
writers. Some seem to have a clear percep- 
tion of the truth ; some regard the moral fac- 
ulty as being the action of Approbativeness, 
Cautiousness, or the elements of self-interest. 
Hosss, for example, taught that ‘‘ we approve 
virtuous actions, or the actions beneficial to 
society, from self-love ; because we know that 
whatever promotes the interest of society has, 
on that very account, an indirect tendency to 
promote our own.” 

He further taught that ‘“ the laws which the 
civil magistrate enjoins are the ultimate 
standards of morality.” It is easy to see that 
with this writer reasoning and considera- 
tions of self-interest took the place of Conscien- 
tiousness. 

MANDEVILLE maintained as his theory 
that, by nature, man is utterly selfish; that 
‘“* among other desires which he liked to have 
gratified, he received a strong appetite for 
praise ; that the founders of society, availing 
themselves of this propensity, instituted the 
custom of dealing out acertain measure of ap- 
plause for each sacrifice made by selfishness 
to the public good, and called the sacrifice— 
virtue.” This idea, of course, arose from a 
man in whom Approbativeness was the prevail- 
ing characteristic, and in whom also the faculty 
of Conscientiousness was naturally weak. 

Mr. Hume wrote an elaborate treatise to 
prove that “utility is the constituent or mea- 
sure of virtue.” According to this system, 
virtue is the mere search of pleasure or per- 
sonal gratification; it gives up one pleasure, 
but it gives it up for a greater; it sacrifices a 
present enjoyment, but it sacrifices it only to 
obtain some enjoyment, which in intensity or 
duration is fairly worth the sacrifice. Hence, 
in every instance in which an individual seems 
to pursue the good of others as good, he seeks 
his own personal gratification, and nothing else. 

Doctor Patey, the most popular of all au- 
thors on Moral Philosophy, does not admit a 
natural sentiment of justice in the human 
mind as a foundation of virtue, but adheres to 


the selfish system under a modified form. He | 


makes virtue to consist in “the doing of good 
to mankind in obedience to the will of God, 
and for the sake of everlasting happiness.” 
According to this doctrine, ‘‘ the will of God 
is our rule, but private happiness our motive.” 
It is only selfishness in another form. 

Doctor Apam Smitu in his theory of the 
moral sentiments labors to show that “the 
standard of moral approbation is sympathy on 
the part of the impartial spectator with the ac- 
tion and object of the party whose conduct is 
judged of.” 
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Doctor Cranks, Doctor Hutcuesoy, Doo. 
tor Rerp, Lord Kamgs, and Mr. Stewart ree, 
ognize the existence of a moral faculty which 
produces the sentiment of right and wrong 
independent of other considerations. 

These conflicting theories will convey to the 
reader some idea of the great value of Phre. 
nology if it can fix on a firm basis this single 
point in the philosophy of the mind. Accord. 
ing to phrenological teaching, there exists a 
power or faculty distinct from all others, the 
object of which is to produce a sentiment of 
justice, a feeling of duty and obligation inde. 
pendent of selfishness, fear of punishment, or 
hope of reward. Those persons who have the 
organ large, experience powerfully the senti- 
ment of justice; while those in whom it is 
small are little alive to the emotion. It is as 
easy to observe the difference existing between 
persons in regard to this development and the 
corresponding manifestation as it is to demon- 
strate any palpable conclusion of physical 
science. 

It is the office of Conscientiousness to pro- 
duce the feeling of obligation or incumbency. 
Justice is the result of this sentiment, acting 
in combination with the intellectual powers. 
In moral investigations this faculty is highly 
essential to produce a truly philosophical 
mind ; lifting the individual above prejudice 
and interest, it leads him to desire truth, gives 
him a readiness of recognizing it, and a per- 
fect reliance upon its invincible supremacy. 
One in whom this faculty is deficient, inclines 
to view propositions as mere opinions, esti- 
mates them as they are fashionable or ob- 
noxious, profitable or unprofitable, and cares 
but little for the real basis on which they 
rest. To those in whom the organ is small, 
no quality of the mind is more incomprehen- 
sible than this. They can understand con- 
duct which proceeds from ambition, revenge, 
or self-interest, or any other inferior feeling: 
but that high moral integrity which suffers 
reproach and even death itself from the disin- 
terested love of truth seems to them inexpli- 
cable. Men who are more highly endowed 
with this love of truth than others become the 
martyrs of the ages in which they live. They 
are regarded as insane, essentially mad, or 
fanatical. Madam De Stael narrated of Bona- 
parte that he never was so completely baffled 
in his estimate of character as when he met with 
opposition from a person actuated by the pure 
principle of integrity alone ; he did not com- 
prehend the motives of such a man, and could 
not imagine how he might be managed. 

As we have said, this sentiment must act 
in conjunction with intellect. While it pro- 
duces in the character a desire for the right, § 
love for justice and duty, a willingness to 
labor and suffer for the right, it is not a sure 
guide as to what is right. 
educated ; parents are bound to instruct their 
children as to what is right between man and 
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man; and when this instruction is received, 
those who have Conscientiousness feel bound 
to obey ; those in whom it is weak obey ac- 
cording as interest or convenience may dictate. 
Every emotion requires intellect to guide and 
regulate it. Anger springs into spontaneous 
activity ; reason, prudence, and policy pave 
the way for its progress, or barricade it. Pa- 
rental love is awakened; the reason must 
teach the mother how to exercise her love for 
the best good of the child. Sometimes paren- 
tal love must be crossed for the moment, 
while we deny to childhood that which paren- 
tal love would blindly concede. Amativeness 
js an emotion which needs intellect to guide 
and regulate it, to instruct it in the direction 
and in the manner it may properly be exer- 
cised ; and C ienti , though it seems 
to be the supremest sentiment of the whole 
mental nature, needs light as a basis for its 
action as much as any other emotion. 

In the training of children, it is of the first 
importance to impress them with clear and 
distinct notions of duty. A thousand oppor- 
tunities are offered in the nursery to instruct 
the child in the exercise of this sentiment 
respecting his intercourse with his fellows ; 
and if there is any one injunction of more im- 
portance than any other connected with the 
whole subject of domestic education, it is this : 
that the child shall receive the impression 
from his earliest years, that he may expect 
unswerving integrity and justice from his 
parents; that he may rely upon their word, 
their truthfulness—that they will not deceive 
him ; and that if he be promised a penalty for 
wrong-doing, he is just as sure of receiv- 
ing that penalty as that he lives; or if any 
excuse or extenuation be given, the child 
should be made to see the justice on which he 
is forgiven—the reasons why he is exempt from 
punishment. The little girl who, when her 
mother’s word was doubted, opened her radi- 
ant eyes and said, ‘‘ My mother never tells a 
lie,” expressed precisely what every child 
should have reason to feel and believe in re- 
spect to the parent. We de not believe in 
telling children everything, of having no con- 
cealments ; but what is told to the child should 
be the truth. If he may not know a fact, it 
does no harm to let him understand that you 
conceal it intentionally for good reasons. 
There is no duty which the mother can per- 
form with such hope of reward or neglect 
with such prospect of moral disaster as the 
personal training of her children. Those who 
leave the young in the hands of selfish and 
ignorant servants who, te further their own 
convenience, will frame any story to allay the 
curiosity of the child, and mislead it, or 
frighten it into obedience, or’deceive it into 
compliance, do more to deprave the morals of 
the rising generation than all the Sunday 
schools and pulpits of the land can ever eradi- 
cate. 











PHRENOLOGY. 


To lead to Virtue’s queendom, where she reigns, 
Dispos'ng crowns to all her subjects dear ; 

To struggle with the mind of him that lives, 
And blot the thought of human nothingness ; 
To parify the rays of e hic light; 

To mould the crutch of vice with sacred care, 
To normal acts of vital dignity ; 

To grasp the hand of Christianity, 

And rove with sister-love the walks of Life— 
Such is thy mission, O Phrenology ! 


However framed the life : 
A favor’d prince, with pamper’d qualities, 
Unstain’d with vice and life’s uneven way ; 
Unus’d to break the boundaries of joy, 
Confined to all the happiness of earth, 
A consciousness of worth upheld by rank ; 
While young in years, a monarch by his will ; 
Instill’d with suasive hopes, that animate 
His inner thoughts to purposes sublime ; 
Inspired by nature men and books to rouse, 
An‘ kindle to a blaze his latevt fire ; 
Surrounded by the votaries of Fame, 
He joins her number, rises with her blast, 
Till all the world, with voice unanimous, 
Proclaim him great—he is a noble man. 
A laborer’s son, with fetter’d hopes, and joys 
As bounded as his native element, 
Pursuing life with innate humbleness, 
Intruding not beyond bis narrow sphere ; 
Subordinate by birth and rank, unknown 
To science, literature, and art, his works 
And powers obscure among the multitude ; 
Unhonor’d by the vail of poverty, 
Yet honor’d by the shield of purity ; 
With purpos‘d will he hastens Nature’s plan, 
Expanding, consecrating ail his powers, 
And hves a vassal life, subservient 
To God and man; while onward with the tide 
f good his under-current flows, to meet 
The boundless main—he is a noble man. 
Where’er the soul obtains a tenancy, 
There is the essence of undying power— 
An entity of complicated parts, 
Each part empower’d for immortality ; 
And biest is he, untainted with the gross 
Excrescences mortality creates, 
Who plucks terrestrial weeds with diligence, 
And with a gardener’s skillful hand nurtures 
Each tioy flower in many a rugged path, 
Till ready for the Master’s hand, who crowns 
Their earthly splendor with celestial bloom. 
The nearest pathway to primeval life 
Leads to the crown of true nobility— 
Such is thy teaching, O Phrenology! 


Eradicating selfish views of man, 
Appreciating inborn tendencies, 
Surmounting all the barriers of life, 
Implanting in the breast vitality 
To aid Progression in her glorious march ; 
Adorning man with earthly heavenliness, 
Consigning him to heavenly holiness ; 
Decaying life’s despair, raising tife’s hope, 
Interpreting the zeal of Nature to 
Her God ; restoring buried heirlooms of 
Creation’s morn and Eden’s purity— 
Such is thy power, O Phrenology ! 
Ponrtseza, ENGLAND. 
2 + > 


Don’t Eat Too Mucu.—The celebrated Aber- 
nethy once remarked to a friend: “I tell you 
honestly what I think is the whole cause of the 
complicated maladies of the human frame ; it is 
their gormandizing, and stuffing, and stimulating 
irritation, ‘The state of our iwlede & another 
cause—the fidgeting and discontenting themselves 
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about what can not be helped—passions of all 
kinds ; ant passions, and worldly cares 
pressing on mind, disturb the central action, 


and do a great deal of harm. 


till 





A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 10. 





HORACE GREELEY. 


We have few busts in our collection of men 
who have made a more deep and widespread 
impression upon their cotemporaries than 
Horace Greexey, the Editor-in-chief of the 
New York Tribune. We give herewith an 
engraving from a cast of his head which we 
have in our collection. This gives a more 
correct idea of the shape of his head and face 
than perhaps anything that has been engraved 
of him on wood ; and it has this advantage of 
all other pictures, that it is nearly a profile 
view, showing his great length of head from 
the ear forward and the height from the open- 
ing of the ear to the crown. The following 
analysis of his character was published in the 
PuHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL in 1847, since whieh 
time both he and his paper have become much 
more widely known and influential : 

Early advantage can never create great- 
ness. On the contrary, true greatness often 
creates advantages. Horace Greeley entered 
upon his far-famed and successful career with 
no other advantages than are proffered by our 
institutions to every young man in our coun- 
try, but, genias-like, created his own advan- 
tages and molded circumstances to his lik- 
ing. Those physiological and phrenological 
conditions which have elevated him from ob- 
scurity to his present commanding position 
are fraught with more than ordinary interest 
to the lovers of physico-mental science. What, 
then, are they ? 

His head measures twenty-three and a half 
inches around Individuality and Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, and is, withal, uncommonly high, so 
that its mass of brain is really very great. 
Few heads measure so much, and few are so 
high—two conditions which, collectively, in- 
dicate a brain of almost the largest size. 

Next, his body and brain are uncommonly 
active. This is abundantly evinced by his 
light, fine hair, thin skin, light complexion, 
and general delicacy of structure. He is 
almost a solitary case of distinction without 
a powerful constitution. Not that his organi- 
zation is weak, yet that it is feeble compared 
with his head. But for the fact that he takes 
first-rate care of his health, his powerful brain 
would soon prostrate his body ; but as it is, 
he furnishes a good practical example of the 
amount of mental power which even those 
without a powerful apparatus can put forth, 
provided they will only pay due regard to the 
laws of life and health. 

His cotemporary opponents have often .run 
him on account of his brown bread and.co}d- 
water regimen, but they are hig salvation. 
His heart, lungs, stomach, and -museles_are 
al] small in comparison with his head, but his | 
nervous system is truly admirable. .. His:er- 
ganization is exceeding}¥. agtiye, and works 
with great ease and ,effjcacy,;. ithat: jis, ee- 
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complishes much with a comparatively small 
expenditure of vitality. 

Not only is Mr. Greeley’s brain large, bu®it 
is also in the right place. It is not wide, 
round, or conical, but it is varrow, long, and 
high. His developments indicate anything 
but selfishness or animality. On the contrary, 
they show him to be philanthropic, lofty in his 
aims, elevated, noble-minded, and governed 
by the higher faculties and intellect. 

This phrenological condition is rendered 
apparent by the accompanying profile of his 
head. The distance from the ear up will be 
seen to be uncommonly great. Its length on 
the top is also remarkable. I[t is also fully 
developed at the crown. But what is most 
remarkable, is its regular curve, as well’as 
amplitude, seen from the root of the nose clear 
over the head. In other words, it describes an 
almost complete semicircle. The height and 
length of his head, and its length on top, or 
the great mass of the brain, appropriated 
to the moral elements, appear to good advan- 
tage in this side engraving of it. The reader 
will please note its length from the ear for- 
ward to the intellect, the massiveness of the 
whole top-head, and the projection or making 
up of the head at the crown, that is, the am- 
plitude of the aspiring group. 

His controlling organs are Benevolence, 
Adhesiveness, Firmness, and Conscientious- 


ness. These organs are seldom found larger, 
and account for that high moral, reformatory, 
and progressive turn which he gives to even 
his politics—one of the last subjects to which 
men are accustomed to attach reformatory 


doctrines and measures. This would also pre- 
dispose him to advocate the right, both on its 
own account, and because it furthers the cause 
of humanity which Benevolence loves, and 
labors to secure. The possessor of such or- 
gans could not be other than reformatory, and 
a sincere and devoted lover of his race. And 
this’ predisposition is further strengthened by 
his possessing only moderate Veneration ; so 
that he would not cling to the antiquated, but, 
forgetting the past, would embrace whatever 
new things promised to meliorate suffering 
humanity or advance mankind. Such power- 
ful Conscientiousness as his would likewise 
search out the right of things, and be governed 
by it; and such predominant Firmness would 
plant itself on the ground of right and hu- 
manity, and abide there without the least 
shadow of turning. His great Firmness also 
confirms the remark often made in our Jour- 
NAL, that all distinguished men possess this 
faculty very powerfully developed. 

His having uncommonly large Adhesiveness 
for a man, also coincides with his having so 
very large a number of devoted personal 
friends. The aid given by this faculty to 
public men has often been remarked in our 
JournaL, and greatly adds to the many illus- 
trations of this principle. Probably no instru- 





mentality of distinction is equally potent. It 
makes friends, and these bring influence. 

Amativeness and Philoprogenitiveness are 
fully developed. The latter, combining with 
his intellect, interests him in the cause of 
education; and the former, in combination 
with his high moral organs, accounts for his 
taking so strong grounds in behalf of woman’s 
rights. 

Approbativeness is prominently developed. 
This gives ambition, and in concert with his 
large intellectual and moral organs, a desire 
to become distinguished in the intellectual and 
moral world. Love of reputation for morals, 
truthfulness, and integrity is a leading char- 
acteristic, and accordingly his private charac- 
ter is unsullied. 

Self-Esteem is fair, yet rather deficient 
than excessive—just about enough to prevent 
trifling, but not enough to create self-suffi- 
ciency. Its lower portion, which gives power 
of will, love of liberty, and the true republi- 
can feeling, is large. It is also supported by 
ample Combativeness and Firmness, so that 
nothing can crush him ; but, “ the more he is 
driven, the more he wou’t go.”’ 

Resistance is great, so is moral courage— 
Combativeness governed by Conscientiousness 
and supported by Firmness—yet Destructive- 
ness, or the pain-causing element, is weak in 
combination with predominant Benevolence. 
Hence his anti-capital-punishment sentiments. 
This organization renders its possessor harsh 
and severe no farther than is indispensable in 
carrying his ends, but never personal or vin- 
dictive as‘such. 

Secretiveness is full, while Cautiousness is 
large. This organization gives a due degree 
of policy and discretion ; yet, in combination 
with high moral organs, prevents deception 
and cunning. Such an organization might 
make out a good case, yet would never falsify. 

Continuity is weak, hence his remarkable 
versatility of genius, and that short, pithy, 
spicy variety which characterizes the Tribune. 
This organic condition, combined with an 
active temperament and strong intellectuals, 
brings its possessor right to the point, enables 
him to say much in little, and disposes him to 
pass to another point, perhaps before the pre- 
vious one is fully completed. 

Ideality is only fair, and its fore part, which 
gives taste, is very deficient. Hence his care- 
lessness of his personal appearance. But 
Sublimity is very large, which gives breadth 
and outreach to his views, especially those 
which, through Benevolence, seek the good of 
mankind. 

Imitation is only medium, but Mirthfulness 
is large. This, with his Combativeness, mani- 
fests itself more especially in his reviews of 
opponents. 

His intellectual lobe is uncommonly large 
and well-balanced. It has scarcely a weak 
peint, but contains many very strong ones. 








Its forte consists in very large Eventuality 
and Comparison. The former remembers, the 
latter compares election returns, and ‘that 
vast range of miscellaneous knowledge of 
which he is so complete a master. . These or. 
gans, in combination with his predominant 
Benevolence, Friendship, Conscientiousness and 
Firmness, more than all his other faculties 
combined, have raised him to his commanding 
post of influence, and lead off in his character, 
I rarely find equally large Eventuality and 
Comparison, and both friend and foe are wit. 
nesses of their great power in his character, 
These are also ably supported by uncommonly 
large Causality ; hence the clearness, cogeney, 
and power of his arguments, and his copious 
flow of thought and sound sense. This organi- 
zation coincides with the fact that he rarely 
puts pen to paper without saying something, 
and something having a high moral bearing, 

Form and Size are large. These contribute 
largely to success as a practical printer, proof- 
reader, etc. Order is also large, yet, as Neat- 
ness is small, and his mental temperament 
and intelleet are powerful, it would naturally 
combine with the latter, and render him 
methodical in arranging his ideas, sentences, 
and words, and enable him to find what he 
alone uses, yet not give regard to style or 
etiquette. 

Language is good, but much less than the 
reasoning or thought-manufacturing organs— 
sufficient to furnish words enough, and just 
the words, for the pen, yet too little for extem- 
pore fluency. His ideas would therefore flow 
much more copiously than words. 

Agreeableness is rather deficient ; but Ha- 
man Nature is very large, and would be likely 
to manifest itself by enabling him to find 
ready access to thie human mind, and fo sway 
mankind ; that is, to touch the seeret cords of 
human action, and urge those motives which 
shall produce effect. Large Comparison also 
contributes greatly to this result, as well as 
to an intuitive knowledge of human nature. 

This summary of his organic conditions 
renders it apparent that he is no ordinary man, | 
but that he combines great strength of mind 
with a high order of intellectual capacity and 
moral worth. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Horace GREELEY was born at Amherst,* 
N. H., February 3d, 1811, and is the oldest 
survivor of seven children, two having died 
before his birth ; a brother and two sisters are 
still living. His father and mother, who still 
survive, and now reside in Erie County, Pa., 
were both born a few miles eastward of Am- 
herst ; the latter in Londonderry, of Scotch- 
Irish lineage (her maiden name Woodburn) ; 
the former, in that town, or Pelham, of Es- 
glish extraction; but both families had long 
been settled in that region—the Woodburns 
since 1723. All his ancestors, so far as there 
exists any remembrance, were farmers—the 
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Greeleys generally poor ones ; the Woodburns 

rally in comfortable circumstances, hav- 
ing been allotted a good track of one hundred 
and twenty acres in the first settlement of 
Londonderry, which still remains in the family, 
the property of an uncle of the subject of this 


sketch ; who, when not quite three years of | 


age, was taken to spend the winter thereon, in 
the family of his maternal grandfather, with 
whom he was an early favorite. After the 


novelty of his visit had worn off, he was sent | 


to the district school, a few rods off. rather to 
diminish the trouble of looking after him in a 
large family of grown persons than in the 
hope of his learning anything. But he had 
already been taught the alphabet, and the 
rapidity with which he passed from this to 
the first class in reading and spelling, is still 
a matter of vivid local remembrance and even 
fabulous exageration. At four years of age 
he could read and spell creditably ; at five he 
was esteemed at least equal, in those branches, 
to any one attending school. He continued at 


his grandfather’s during most of the school | 
months—usually six in each year—until six 
years old, the school in his father’s district | 


being two miles from the family dwelling. 


higher branches. Grammar, commenced at five, 
was not fairly comprehended until eight, nor 
mastered until some time later; in geography 
proper (the relation of places to each other) 
he was not proficient, though the historical 
and other statistics intermingled therewith 
were easily and rapidly assimilated ; penman- 


ship utterly defied all his exertions; and it | 


was only when he came, some years later, to 
take up the elemental arithmetic of the com- 
mon school, that he found himself able to 
press forward with infantile celerity. He 
could not remember the time when he had 
not the multiplication table at command, and 
all the processes of school arithmetic seemed 
but obvious applications of, or deductions from, 
this. But his school days in summer ended 
with his seventh year, and in winter with his 
fourteenth, being much interrupted at earlier 
periods by the necessities of a life of poverty 
and labor. He never enjoyed the benefits of a 
day’s teaching in any other than a rural com- 
mon scho6l, generally of two to four months 
each winter and summer, and these very far 
inferior to the schools of the present day, even 
in the least favored sections of Nev York and 
New England. 

When not quite ten years of age, his father 
lost his little property in New Hampshire, and 
removed to Westhaven, Vermont, near the 
head of Lake Champlain, where he remained 
nearly six years. The first two were em- 
ployed in land-clearing upon contract with 
the aid of his two sons; the next in a saw- 
mill, while the boys worked on a small, poor 
farm ; the residue, in clearing and farming 
upon shares. During these, as before, our 








F | talor, at 
But he evinced no such faculty for learning | 





subject was favored with the loan of 
books and periodicals, by neighbors of 
ampler resources, and devoted very 
much of his spare time to reading, 
especially in the winter evenings, 
when the labors of the long days of 
summer, which so severely tax the 
sinews of a youth of ten or twelve 
years, had been succeeded by shorter 
days and lighter tasks. 

At eleven years of age he made (at 
Whitehall, N. Y.) his first attempt to 
find employment as an apprentice to 
printing, which he had previously de- 
cided to follow.as a vocation, but was 


| rejected on account of his youth. ; 


Afterward, he could with difficulty be 
spared. When fifteen, however, his 
father found himself enabled to make 
a long-meditated tour of observation 
westward, with a view to the removal 
of his family ; and now the eldest son 
was permitted to gratify the cherished 
desire of his heart, by entering (April 
18th, 1826), as an apprentice, the 
printing office of the Northern Spec- 
East Poultney, Rutland 
County, Vermont. Here he remained more 
than four years, until late in June, 1830, 
when the paper was discontinued. Mean- 
time, his father and family had removed, in 
the fall of 1826, to Wayne, Erie County, Pa., 
where he visited them in 1827 and 1829, and 
whither he repaired, on quitting Poultney, in 
1830. Working by spells on their rude wil- 
derness farm, and when opportunity offered, 
at his trade, in Jamestown and Lodi, N. Y., 
and in Erie, Pa., he remained in that region 
for a little more than a year, finally quitting 
it, when work ran out, about the Ist of Au- 
gust, 1831, for New York, where he arrived 
on the 16th of that month, and has ever since 
resided. He worked as a journeyman during 
the first year and a half of his stay, with 
some unavoidable interruptions through want 
of employment, until early in 1833, when, in 
connection with another young printer, he pur- 
chased materials, and und2rtook the printing of 
acheap daily newspaper, for a man who failed 
soon afterward. Other printing was soon pro- 
cured, less promising, but better paid. His 
first partner was suddenly taken away by 
drowning in July; another took his place ; the 
concern was moderately prosperous; and in 
the following spring (March 22d, 1834), our 
subject issued, without subscribers, and almost 


. without friends, in a city where he was hardly 


known beyond the circle of his boarding-house 
and his small business, the first number of 
the New Yorker, a weekly journal devoted to 
popular literature and an impartial sum- 
mary of transpiring events. That paper was 
continued through seven years and a half, 
having a circulation which rose, at one time, 
to over nine thousand, and averaged more 
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LIKENESS OF THE BUST OF HORACE GREELEY. 


than five thousand throughout, but was never 
pecuniarily profitable, arising, in good part, to 
bad management in the publishing department. 
In September, 1841, it was merged in the 
weekly issue of the New York Daily Tribune, 
started as a daily on the 10th of April in that 
year. In the following autumn the Weekly 
Tribune was commenced, and with these 
journals his name has since been identified. 

In 1848 he was elected to Congress to fill a 
vacancy, and served in that body from Decem- 
ber Ist of that year to March 4th, 1849, dis- 
tinguishing himself chiefly by his endeavors to 
reform the abuses of the mileage system. As 
an editor and a lecturer he has labored zeal- 
ously to promote the welfare of the laboring 
classes, and has been an earnest advocate of 
the rights and interests of the oppressed in our 
own nation and the world. Asa journalist he 
has no superior in America, and perhaps not 
in the world. 

In 1850 a volume of his lectures and essays 
was published under the title of “ Hints To- 
ward Reforms.”’ In 1851 he made a voyage 
to Europe, and during his stay in England 
served as one of the jurymen at the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition. After his return, he pub- 
lished a volume entitled “ Glances at Europe.” 
In 1856 he published a “‘ History of the Strug- 
gle for Slavery Extension or Restriction in 
the United States from 1787 to 1856.” In 
1859 he made a visit to California, traveling 
thither by way of Kansas, Pike’s Peak, and 
Utah. He was everywhere well received, and 
in the larger places in California was wel- 
comed by the municipal authorities and citi- 
zens, whom he publicly addressed on politica,. 
the Pacific Railroad, etc. Since the nomina- 
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tion of Mr. Lincoln he had done, perhaps, more | started some objections, did lend a real and 


than any other man to promote his election 
and to sustain his administration, and the war 
for the Union. Few men wield a more vigor- 
ous pen, or deal more searchingly with vicious 
and dishonest practices by public men, yet he 
is gentle and peaceable in his personal char- 


acter. 
rb OE ? Oo 


PHRENOLOGY: NEW PROOPS, AND 
NEW FRUITS. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 





True science is a thing of very recent 
growth. There is scarcely a special science, 
except the mathematical, that is not still in the 
“greentree.” Most of the branches of know- 
ledge have yet to grow a great deal: some of 
them are mere rudiments now, scarcely in- 
dicating, in their present shape, what they are 
yet to become. 

Now, sciences come to a fair maturity earlier, 
in proportion as, first, their principles are more 
readily traced through the multitudes of dis- 
connected facts; secondly, as these principles 
are more patently matters of daily need. These 
two reasons show at once why the mathema- 
ties were first in reaching a good degree of 
perfection; and why the sciences pertaining 
to the mind have lingered, and are coming 
forward among the last. The only exception 
to the rule last stated, is Logic, which Aris- 
totle began, and left well-nigh finished; but 
then, the things Logic has to treat of are so 
simple and certain, that Logic is nearly on a 
par with “simple equations” in Algebra; and 
old Dr. Barrow was very close on the truth, 
when he declared Logic and Algebra to be in 
essence the same thing. 

Think of it: it is only about fifty years, now, 
since the great metaphysical storm that met 
the system of Phrenology on its being first 
heralded to the European world, was at its 
height. Then the tempest of professorial and 
popular indignation was beating against the 
young system—the new-born idea,—and thun- 
ders of denunciation rolled through heavy 
Quarterlies ; and died out in fainter mutter- 
ings, through the weekly and daily press. 
Space will not suffice, here, to go in detail 
through all the causes that operated to bring 
that storm to an end, and to produce a com- 
parative lull and quiet, extending over many 
years. Certain it is, that the first great agita- 
tion did wonderfully abate; more than this, 
that in its original positiveness and fury, it has 
never been renewed—no, not even to this 
hour! Among causes that we find apparent 
enough, as aiding to this result, are, that all 
thinking men—the metaphysical writers and 
teachers among them—very soon came to see 
how remarkably the phrenological notions and 
faculties did fit the tendencies and qualities of 
the actual human mind and character ; that 
the growing science of Physiology, though it 





pliin support to the new doctrine of brain and 
mind; and that the people at large could un- 
derstand Phrenology, and were coming more 
and more to a habit of seeing themselves in 
that glass; while their respect for metaphysics 
had ever remained the vacant awe for some- 
thing “like the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding!’ Certainly the judgment 
of the people, in this latter respect, is not to 
be our criterion ; for there were many truths 
treasured up by metaphysics which they had 
not the patience and preparation needful to 
the extracting of; yet, on the other hand, the 
fact that the phrenological idea and faculties 
are easily made intelligible to the general 
mind, is so far a very strong presumption in 
favor of the system. 


Within the fifty years, then, the attitude of 
the authors and the class of minds general- 
ly that espouse the recognized metaphysical 
modes of regarding the mind, has become very 
greatly qualified. And within the past ten 
years a new species of objectors to, or rather, 
critics of, Phrenology has arisen, the drift of 
whose views we must briefly state as being, 
that they are more than half convinced of the 
fact of a considerable degree of truth and value 
in the system, and to a varying extent, some 
more, some less, admit such truth and value ; 
while at the same time, they are most of them 
very severe upon defects and errors which 
they find, or think they find, in the system as 
now recognized and expounded. In this spirit 
Mr. Lewes has pronounced judgment on 
Phrenology, in his Biographical History of 
Philosophy ; and the like bas been done, in 
their several writings, by Mr. Morell, Dr. 
Laycock, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Bain, and others. 
And all these, we think, may be classed among 
men of liberal minds and of progressive think- 
ing. These see a basis of truth in Phrenology; 
but still they appear unable to give their assent 
to the doctrine, in the form which they un- 
derstand it to wear. 


Let us suppose, then, that a new doctrine 
of the elements, objects, and action of the 
Human Mind—a doctrine which, as is true of 
Phrenology, is not yet a single century old— 
may yet require further observation and anal- 
ysis in some of its points; that possibly the 
nature and operation of some of the faculties 
of the mind as recognized in it may be as yet 
rather generally than specifically determined, 
or that one or at most a very few new ele- 
ments may at some time be ascertained, in 
much the same way 9s the telescope is still 
bringing to light new planets in our solar sys- 
tem. To admit all this would not acknowledge, 
and we are not prepared to do so, that the 
phrenological system as now taught has not 
already within it a basis of certainty, and of 
scientific growth and application, which the 
metaphysical systems never had. Among all 
the intellectual virtues, one of the most pre- 





cious, because one of the rarest, is a conscien- 
tious discrimination ; but then, the writers or 
the readers who fancy they overthrow Phren- 
ology when they show or admit faults in cer. 
tain details, will never really set the river of 
truth on fire, nor contribute to the death of any 
philosophy but of such as die of their own lack 
of vitality. 

Probably the latest, and at the same time 
one of the most elaborate critiques of Phren- 
ology, is that of Professor Alexander Bain, of 
Aberdeen, published in 1861, and entitled « On 
the Study of Character, including an Estimate 
of Phrenology.”” We can not here attempt to 
decide the claims of this took. It professes 
to start a host of questions and objections. Of 
the whole number of these, a few certainly 
are entitled to consideration; some of them 
may in time lead to the clearing up of pre- 
viously obscure or doubtful points ; but even a 
cursory perusal of the work is sufficient to 
reveal the startling fact, that the critic has 
never framed in his mind and does not possess, 
the very conception—fundamental to the whole 
subject—of what an elementary power or 
Facutry of mind is, or should be ; and further, 
it is due to truth to say, that while some of his 
objections read very like displays of fine writ- 
ing, many more result in leaving their topics 
in far greater confusion than they were, or 
need to be, found. 

But if Phrenology has not leaped at one 
bound to ultimate perfection, what in the 
mean time have the advocates of the old meta- 
physical views achieved ? Hamilton has arisen, 
and with wonderful patience of research, and 
power of self-expression, yet after all with an 
inhering fatal deficiency in his own intellectual 
organization, he has satisfied the world of 
thinkers that neither Reid (his chief favorite), 
nor Brown, nor Stewart, and of course not 
Kant, or Cousin, or any continental meta- 
physician, had left behind him even a tolerably 
complete, consistent, or sufficient view of the 
science of our knowing powers, to say nothing 
of the affections; a terrible iconoclast, he has 
broken upthe old images of the schools; and 
then, in turn, he has constructed—a scheme 
based on seven supposed intellectual faculties, 
for which some unrelenting hand in the future 
will have to do the like office of demolition! 
Professor Mansel stands now as the represent- 
ative of Hamilton’s philosophy, but with some 
marked deviations already from it; and Mr. 
Bain and Mr. Spencer, who take rank along 
with him in the importance of what they un- 
dertake, and in the consideration given to their 
results, diverge in their views far more widely 
from Hamilton, and almost as much so from 
each other. And these facts are full of mean- 
ing. The metaphysical systems of the civilized 
world are at this day just as much at variance 
with each other, unsettled, and mutually and 
successively destructive, as they were when 
the manifold schools of the Sophists wrangled 
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over imaginary “ essences and quiddities” in 
Athens, or when the Scholastics of the middle 
ages built endless piles of speculation on mere 
yerbal distinctions and assumptions of the most 
gratuitous sort. Mark; we admit that they 
have, in the mean time, learned to look for 
more real facts in the mind's consciousness, 
and that they have collected a considerable 
body of really useful truths relative to the 
mental acts and to our knowledge: but they 
yet lack a sure ground, a single fired and un- 
derlying principle, such as Gall’s philosophy 
has supplied, and without which they must for 
ever float, and come in collision, and perish,as 
they now do. 

As an illustration of the entire lack of a sure 
guiding principle under which the metaphysi- 
cal systems labor, the writer of a long and elab- 
orate article in the Wesiminster Review for 
July of the present year, considering “ Hamil- 
ton’s doctrines of Perception and Judgment,” 
and going on the assumption that no sound 
metaphysics requires more than three faculties 
for the intellect—Perception, Memory, and 
Judgment (under or in which, of course, he 
supposes Hamilton's seven faculties really to 
be found)—then proceeds to reduce Percep- 
tion to Sensation, and Judgment to Sensation 
and Memory, according to circumstances; and 
he comes out triumphantly and most compla- 
cently at the close with his grand results, that 
all intellectual operations whatever require but 
these two faculties, Sensation and Memory, 
and that mental science is wonderfully simpli- 
fied in consequence! Simplified, truly! but into 
a muddle of indistinguishable confusion. With 
such notions, the landmarks—the actual dis- 
tinctions—of our intellectual operations and 
possessions, are hopelessly lost, Science ana- 
lyzes what is complex, and rests not till it can 
present, for whatever it handles, the ultimate 
and true Elements. But this champion of 
metaphysics goes the other way, melts the 
elements or simples that he has into conglom- 
erates whose nature no thinker or teacher 
can guess, and then proclaims his achievement 
with triumph in the middle of the nineteenth 
century ! 

It is hoped that this somewhat prolonged 
introduction will not appear irrelevant to our 
subject, when it is considered that facts such 
as those noticed in the course of it show in a 
strong light how hopeless the ultimate sys- 
tematizing and perfection of Mental Science 
through the metaphysical canons and methods 
still continue to be; and consequently, how 
important it is, if there be in the phrenological 
system a sure ground and basis for the per- 
fecting of such a Science, that we push for- 
ward as fast and as far as possible, the obser- 
vations and investigations by which that ground 
and that basis are to be proved the sufficient 
and the only true ones; so that, if may be, 
Phrenology may early secure a wider adoption 
among the scientific minds of the age than it 





has yet achieved, and so that, if such a result 
be not too much to hope, the world may at 
length come to possess a reasonably complete, 
very intelligible, and absolutely incontrovertible 
science of the Human Mind. Surely, when 
we reflect that mind is the fountain and the 
instrument of all arts and of all accomplishings 
whatever in the world we inhabit, and when 
we note how eager thonsands are to learn all 
that is accessible about mind in general, or 
their own mental structure and capacities in 
particular, it appears necessarily to follow that 
any advance in the way of further proving or 
simplifying the doctrine of the Faculties or 
elements of mind and their effect in the forms 
of knowledge and character, must be generally 
hailed with satisfaction. 

Now the metaphysical schools have always, 
but particularly since the time of the writings 
of Descartes, depended for progress on looking 
within the mind itself—on the process of intro- 
spection—on, in a word, that inverted obser- 
vation, in which we watch the objects and 
changes presented in our own consciousness. 
There has been an effort made of late years 
to show that any such attempt is futile—that 
facts so learned must be worthless. Comte 
gave us at once the spirit and body of this ob- 
jection, in his pretty fallacy that the mind, 
like the eye, though made to see all other 
things, is unable to see itself. In truth, how- 
ever, every thinking man’s experience proves 
to him that the mind does see, if not itself, at 
least its own operations; and that by such 
sight we are frequently successful in tracing 
the associations that raised up one by one a 
chain of memories, the way in which thought 
leads to thought, or in which imagination coins 
its new thoughts, the passage from thought or 
emotion to will, and so on. The conclusion is, 
that the inner sight of consciousness is real— 
that the mind does see itself (i. e., its opera- 
tions, which are the only things needful to be 
seen); and that Comte’s dictum is a fallacy 
inasmuch as it assumes the mind to be like the 
eye, when the former is really unlike the lat- 
ter in the respect considered. 

Dr. Gall’s method has appeared to be more 
the reverse of that just named, than it really 
is. True, Gall started with observing how 
mind was expressed in the actual abilities or 
characteristics of the person, and then in cor- 
responding prominences of the brain; and all 
this seems to transfer the philosopher’s work 
wholly from the inner consciousness to the 
external world of sensible phenomena, and to 
make mental like physical science wholly a 
thing of external observation. But it does not: 
for every Faculty admitted and named, and 
this is especially true of the affective faculties, 
presupposes a report that can come only from 
the consciousness within, as to what and how 
much is an elementary and single capacity, 
knowing or feeling, of the mind itself. Mr. 
Bain raises an issue now with Phrenology, on 





precisely this ground which the system has 
assumed. He tries to prove, for example, 
that Benevolence, Adhesiveness, Phjloprogeni- 
tiveness, and Amativeness, assumed by phre- 
nologists to be distinct and individual portions 
or tendencies of their own and others’ minds, 
are not so, but are really only so many ways 
of expressing one fundamental emotion of 
Tender Sentiment. Such questions as these 
have to be met; an appeal to external facts 
solely can never settle them; and so we must 
call in the aid of observation and analysis of the 
facts of our own consciousness. A true study 
of the science of mind must proceed by mu- 
tual aid and correction of these two lines of 
observation—the external and the internal. 
It is, in fact, a circumstance corroborative of 
Phrenology, that it combines both these meth- 
ods of exploration; though there are many 
who believe that it has not yet so fully as is 
desirable, availed itself of the observation and 
analysis of the facts to be obtained by watching 
the mind's own movements, and analyzing the 
modes of knowing and of feeling to their ele- 
ments, apart from any regard to the confor- 
mation of the brain and cranium. There can 
be no doubt that, however independently pur- 
sued, the two lines of study would eventuate 
in a general harmony throughout, and if intro- 
ducing some modification in details, would only 
so much the sooner and more unanswerably 
establish the new science of the mind. 

It was a conviction, long entertained, of the 
truth of principles such as have been set forth 
in the foregoing remarks, that led the writer 
of this, somewhat more than a year since, to 


-commence in this Journal an attempt to an- 


alyze the very debatable ground passing 
under the term “ Imagination,” and to show 
what acts and faculties might be included un- 
der it. For two articles on that subject, see 
the numbers for Sept. and Nov., 1861. The 
subject is a difficult one, and some of the con- 
clusions at first reached I have been led by 
further study to modify; but I may express 
my assurance that the path struck out in those 
two articles, with the corrections to which the 
principles assumed will properly lead, give 
warrant for the following conclusions : 

1. That in certain loose ways of regarding 
and using the term tnagination, it has been 
made to include such acts as are really parts 
of memory proper, and other facts, such as 
abstraction, judgment, etc., none of which form 
any part of it. 

2. That we must exclude from what we are 
to understand by imagination all play and effect 
of propensities and sentiments on the imagin- 
ing powers of the mind, such as the effect of 
Hope, Spirituality, Amativeness, and even of 
Ideality. All these can stimulate or warm 
into life the imagining powers; but they are 
not themselves the imagining powers.—How 
much, then, was left, as in a fair degree enti- 
tled to come within the scope and meaning 
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of the name, Imagination? ‘Besides that I am 


deavor to state the results to which I believe a 


would lead us, in more familiar language. 


3. Such results would show that “ Imagina- | 
tion,” in the many meanings more or less | 


properly given to it, includes : 

(a.) The act of every iotellectual faculty, in 
the way of simply calling up or conceiving in 
conscious form the ideas that faculty bas previ- 
ously gained in its fundamental act of percep- 
tion, or of knowing in any other way. Thus 


Form conceives (imagines) certain forms that | 
it has before perceived ; Time conceives or | 
recalls ideas strictly of times; Comparison, so | 


called, conceives the identities and analogies it 
has once come to recognize in things; and so 
on. In a word,—Every iutellectual faculty, 
unless we except the creative(c), has its own 
sort and set of Simpite Conceptions. 

(5.) Then, the mind creates or produces 
within itself new or novel ideas, such as never 


came to it through or directly by the act of | 
any single Perceptive or Reasoning faculty ; it | 
originates new forms, new structures or instru- | 


menis (machines), compler ideas of various 
kinds, the mental forms of new truths (conjec- 
tures, or hypotheses); and so on. In brief,— 
Another form of imagination is the creative ; 
and through this there are evolved from with- 
in the mind itself a multitude of OrternaL 
Conceptions. 

(c.) As necessary to the evolving of all the 
kinds of Original Conceptions, such as those 
named in (b), and all of which have really this, 
identity—that they are combinations of ideas, 
or in other words, compler ideas; and viewed 
in another aspect, all of them inventions of the 
mind,—I now feel prepared to present grounds 
for believing that there is a single faculty, not 
yet recognized in the system, the office of 
which is the combination or complexing of 
ideas, and the name of which may properly 
be either Imaginatio:., or Inventiveness. 

(d.) Still further, as Language has for its 
office to know single names, or words, not 
speech, i. e., words worked out in sentences, or 
expressions for total thoughts, and as Inventive- 
ness has fur its office only to complicate ideas 
in the mind, and it is entirely a different thing 
to outspeak or express them when so compli- 
cated, or any other thoughts or judgments 
whatever, [ should have in the fourth place to 
argue that there is (now vaguely incladed in 
some of its aspects under Imagination.) also a 
special faculty which has for its office to com- 
pose, i. €., to put—not material parts into mate- 
rial wholes, nor idea-parts into idea-wholes,— 
bat “parts of speech” or expression into 
wholes of expression ; or briefly, a faculty of 
Composition, or Expression.—This faculty 
Dr. Gall recognized under the name of * Sense 
of relations of words,” or ‘talent for philol- 








| ogy,” in distinction from the mere “ sense of 
now enabled to modify my answer to this | 
question, in some of the parts, I will also en- | 


names, or of words” (Language) ; but Spurz- 
heim, who seems not to have admitted the 


| distinction betwen the two, included both un- 
complete investigation of the intellectual powers | 


der one faculty, Language. 


was to be anticipated the series of articles 


referred to would result in—the distinguishing, | 


and treati i i , , 
reating, as circumstances might allow, of | of the iatellectnal fecalties. 


| the third article (Jan., 1862), the title was 
| changed to cover the enlarged field, into— 


the two sets of important intellectual acts, and 


| the two Faculties, which in greater or less 
| degree the metaphysical and the phrenological | 


systems had thus far comfounded under the 


Imagination. In the second article, the first 
of these four departments of the subject was 
entered upon. 

4. Upon examination and comparison of 
them, it was found that, in respect to the per- 
manence of their products in the mind, our 
sensations are of two sorts; 1, those, as hunger, 
pain, cold, fatigue, tastes, smells, etc., of which 
in their substance no ideas arise or remain in 
the mind, so that they can not be remembered 
or recalled ; 2, those, as the sensations arising 
by weight and pressure, color, sounds, things, 
changes, etc., which do give rise to ideas or 
permanent knowledge in the mind, and which 
latter are retainable and conceptible. It was 
found, also, that the vicissitudes or changes in 
our consciousness (events) by which we are 
aware of becoming or ceasing to be hungry, 
tired, etc., do give rise to ideas; so that these 
changes of sensations (mental events) belong 
to the second of the two classes here named ; 
and a man positively enough remembers and 
recalls the events, “then, or then, I was hun- 
gry, or lired, etc.,” although he is utterly un- 
able to recall the real feeling, hunger, tiredness, 
etc. Ofcourse, what can not in any case be 
in idea form retained and conceived, can not 
be imagined, and is excluded from the subject 
in hand; but more than that, it is excluded from 
INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE proper, because the 
materials of such sort never have emerged into 
the intellectual realm of our being; they have 
dawned and died out in the merely sentient 
part of us, as the like feelings do in the senti- 
ent part of an oyster or a grub. 

5. Here, then, we have the intellectual 
realm proper bounded off from the sensational, 
as before we had imagination in four allowable 
meanings bounded off from other things intel- 
lectual. But one of the phases of imagination, 
so called, i. ¢., simple conception, covers the 
whole of the truly iutellectual ground. Every 
faculty has its own sort of primitive concep- 
tions ; there must be just as many faculties as 
there can be sorts of primitive conceptions, and 
vice versa ; there can be no more on one side 
than on the other, since we can not have a 
sort of ideas for which we have no intellectual 
faculty, nor any intellectual faculty which 
shall have no ideas. 

6. Thus appears to be established a clear 


| of the ele- 


. : . | Culties. 
Thus is stated, in corrected form, what it | 





ARAN 


| and beautiful correspondence between these 
| two aspects of the subject : 


The nature 


the 
and number — 


and n 
corresponds to, and equals,{ of the Bn 
mentary fa of ideas we 


can have, 


| Reaching this point, it was evident that my 


subject, in one of its phases, if not in two, de- 
mauded its extension through the whole scheme 
Accordingly, in 


* Problem : to anaylze the intellect and knowl- 


| d .? 
notion and name of a process and power of | ~— 


7. But again, this correspondence also must 
be true : 
(the nature 
pr olen 
the essen. 
The nature tially differ. 
and number ent kinds of 


of tiaarwe | corresponds to, and equals, Fars 
tor 


of idens, we 
can have— tion knowa- 
ble by us in 


the oniverse 
of things. 

Hence was arrived at in the fourth article 
the following definition of an elementary fac- 
ulty of the intellect, which serves also as one 
of the chief basis principles to guide us in 
analyzing our knowledge, namely : ‘An elemen- 
tary intellectual faculty is in all cases a power 
through which, when acting singly or simply, 
is known some one, and only one, essential 
kind of Quality, Object, or Relation, existing 
and knowable in the universe of things, or na- 
ture.” This principle, clearly grasped and 
rightly applied, is capable of yielding a very 
important verification of a correct pbrenology 
of the intellect; and that because it is a sure 
and perfect criterion by which to test what is, 
and what is not, a Faculty in that region of the 
mind. The number and nature of the essen- 
tially distinct kinds of things in the known 
universe, and such as we can have ideas of, 
will reveal precisely the number and nature 
of our elementary knowing powers. Then, a 
thorough analysis of the former is one direct 
means of discovering or confirming the latter. 

8. Another chief basis principle arrived at 
in that article, was this, namely—In certain 
cases the simple idea or knowing proper to 
one of our intellectual faculties can be superin- 
duced or complered (by an act of combination) 
upon the simple idea or knowing proper to 
another euch faculty. This also is a most im- 
portant principle, because it enables us to sep- 
arate our complex ideas definitely and clearly 
into the several parts or simpler ideas that make 
them up; hence, to show just what faculties 
must contribute their individual acts or know- 
ings to every such complex idea that we can 
analyze; and, as [ have elsewhere said, in this 
way for the first time, and that only by the 
aid which the phrenological principle affords 
us, to exhibit so far the very play of the fac- 
ulties, and the very structure and mechanism of 
thought ! 

9. In the fifth article, a considerable digres- 
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of SA 
sion was found necessary, in order to show 
that there are in fact three different ways in 
which, during the whole acquisition of know!l- 
edge, from the most rudimentary up to the 
most developed state of the mind, our forms of 
knowledge are or become parted off or dif- 
ferenced one from anvther ; these three ways 
being-- 


(1.) By the innate and natural differenc- 
ing of Faculty from Faculty, and of 
course, of every one kind of ideas from 
every other kind of ideas: this was 
called Conceptuation (the cropping out 
of successive conceptive powers). 


(2.) By the natural differencing in our 
perceptions of red, blue, green, etc., 
from each other, although they are all 
color ; and so of individual perceptions of 
any other kind: this was named Dis- 
cernment. 


(3.) The several perceptions being in a 
manner concrete knowings—having their 
several identities and differences of 
nature in them, it becomes the office of 
a certain reasoning faculty at a later 
age to examine and analyze them— 
that is, actively and purposely to differ- 
ence or part them into their elements : 
this was termed Discrimination. 


10. Not to dwell now upon certain other 
digressions apparently made necessary in the 
course of the articles, the course of actual 
analys is of the IntELLECcT in to its Faculties, 
and of our simple ideas as answering to such 
Faculties, as also of our complex ideas, by 
means of combination of the knowings of dif- 
ferent Faculties, was commenced in the fourth 
article (Feb., 1862). The order intended to 
be in the main adhered to, at least so far as 
could be done without very special effort and 
demand on space, was the natural order in 
which our conceptions are likely to follow 

‘ each other, simple and complex, and from the 
first simple, up toward the higher complex. 
Thus, by following the ideas upward syn- 
thetically, the truth and force of the several 
analysis, if they be true, would be likely to be 
evident with far less effort on the part of those 
who might follow the course of the inquiry.— 
It now only remains necessary to present ina 
condensed form some of the results reached, 
or believed properly to have been reached, 
in the course of the analysis, so far as follow- 
ed, and to intimate what appear to be the 
practical consequences in relation to Phrenol- 
ogy as the science of mind. 

11.. Applying the first of the basis principles 
above stated (in 7), it is believed that the anal- 
ysis of our perceptions, so far as carried, re- 
vealed or confirmed the existence of the fol- 
lowing Perceptive Faculties, each having its 
correspending kind of simple ideas, perceptions, 
or conceptions ; namely : 





Their abstract or 
general nature. 


Effort-Knowng. 
Place- Knowing. 
Object-Knowing. 
Change-Know ng. 
Mag: itude-Knowing. 
Number-Knowing. 
Form-Know.ng. 


Usual names of 
Faculties. 
A. Weight. 
B. Locality. 
C. Individuality. 
D. Eventuality. 
E. 8 ze. 
F. Calcolation. 
G. Form. 


Other perceptive faculties, as well as the rea- 
soning and the originative faculties, remained 
to be more specially considered. It was, 
however, briefly argued that the essential 
knowing and nature of fhe three faculties com- 
monly termed Comparison, Wit, and Causality, 
are those here presented : 
General nature. 
Sameness-Knowing. 


Difference-Knowing. 
Dependence-Knowing. 


Usual names. 
Comparison. 
wit. 
Casuality. 


12. In connection, meanwhile, with a know- 
ledge of the elements just named, and the ex- 
istence of which was believed to be confirmed 
by the investigation given to them successively, 
an analysis, guided by the second basis princi- 
ple above referred to (in 8), was carried for- 
ward : the results reached will be given in the 
summary below. In the summary or table, 
the compler idea to be analyzed is first named, 
and then the elements (elementary ideas), in 
the order of time, which appear indispensable to 
the making-up or composition of the complex 
idea, are stated. As it would be impractica- 
ble to condense the analyses which Jed to these 
results so as to present them here, the reader 
is referred for them to the articles, from the 
4th to the 9th inclusive, in which they ap- 
peared. In the Synthetic order, as pursued in 
our works of Chemistry, no compounds are 
treated of in advancing, except such as inv@lve 
only the material elements which have already 
been discussed. A like course in reference to 
the elements or components of our compound 
ideas, if we may so term them, has been aimed 
at in the articles under consideration ; and it 
will be observed, accordingly, that the ideas 
as yet analyzed are only such as involve two 
or more of the elementary forms of knowing 
proper to the seven Perceptive and the three 
Reasoning Faculties considered, and given in 
the table above (11). But if we can thus 
analyze, or in truth, decompose our complex 
ideas, then we must have a language or form 
of symbols in which to express the results of 
the decomposition. Perhaps other and better 
symbols may be devised; but to me it occurred 
that, as, if compounded at all, the elementary 
ideas are evidently so united in the way of 
superimposing one on the other, and in a fixed 
order of succession, both the fact and the order 
could be expressed to the eye, by naming the 
elementary knowings in their necessary order, 
and linking them by parentheses and braces, 
to show their successive coupling one upon the 
other. The braces include a total decomposed 
idea ; the single element forming the foundation 
of it is written down at the right hand ; the others 


Their Objects. 


All efforts, pressures, res'stances. 
All positions, or places. 

All sensible things, as things. 

All events, or changes. 

All magnitudes (simple). 

All numbers, or ageregates of units. 
All shapes, or forms. 





Orjects. 
All relation of [ientity. 
All relation of Difference. 
All relation of Depeudence. 





follow in order of time 
toward the left hand, 
the one Jast united in 
point of time unavoid- 
ably coming first to the 
eye in reading the whole ; 
and the whole number 
of pairs of inclosing marks, braces and paren- 
theses together, show the number of successive 
combinings or complexings of simpler ideas 
that were necessary in order to enable the 
mind to arrive at last at the total idea reach- 
ed. Let us illustrate with two examples. 
What is the idea, direction? Substantially, 
it is place, and something more. It 
is the line of places -which we are 
capable of conceiving only as point- 
ing away to one side ef us. It is no 
matter here, to what side; the direction is the 
line of places pointing away. But pointing 
away is only conceivable under the form of an 
action orevent. The mind, then, is able to get 
the idea, direction, only by complexing the 
idea of a certain or definite event on the idea 
of place: thus, generally, Direction={ Event 
(Place) } ; or specially, Direction= { Pointed 
(Place) }. To convey the idea, pointed, we 
ean write, Direct. Again, what is the idea, 
Exact measure? It is more than magnitude. 
And as in case of the former example, we have 
no special faculty of Direction, and must ac- 
count for the idea in some other way ; so here, 
we have no faculty that singly can grasp 
the idea, Measure; and we must seek for it 
some other source, What elementary parts 
does this idea always include? We answer— 
1, some magnilude ; 2, magnitudes like; 3, er- 
actly like, or equal; 4, a number of such, 
greater or less. Writing this, we have, Exact 
Measure= { Number (Discrimination (Same- 
ness (Magnitude) ) )}. It is believed that 
from these examples the reading, and the 
meaning, of the several complex ideas follow- 
ing will at once be simple and clear. The 
following are, then, the complex ideas thus far 
analyzed : 
a.—Space(concrete) = { Extended(Place) }. 
b.— Direction= { Pointed (Place) }. 
c.—Motion= { Succession (Place) }. 
All these, it will be seen are, generally= 
{ Event (Place) }. 
d.—Equality (approximate)= { Sameness 
(Maguitude) }. 
e.— Unit (approximate)= { Sameness (Mag- 
nitude) }. 
S-—Measure (inexact)= Number (Sameness 
(Magnitude) ) }. 
&.— Measure (exact)= { Number (Diserimi- 
nation (Sameness (Magnitude) ) ) }. 
Examples of this, applied, are: 
Exactly measured effort= { Numb. (Dis- 
crim.(Same.(Magn.( Effort) ))) } ; and— 
Exactly measured space= { Numb. (Dis- 
crim. (Same. (Magn. (Extent. 
(Place) )))) }. 
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h.— Diverse Directions (left undetermined)= 
4 Numb.(Diverging (Direct (Place))) }. 

i.— Diverse Directions (roughly determined) 
= 4 Numb. (Magn. (Diverg. (Direct 
(Place) ))) }. 

j-—Diwerse Directions (accurately deter- 
mined)= 4 Numb. (Discrim, (Same. 
(Magn. (Diverg. (Direct (Place) ))))) }; 
in this, the first four elements at the 
left express the number of degrees (of a 
circle) determining the divergence of 
the directions. 

k.—Body (in the mechanical sense)= 
4 Form (Magn. (Extent (Place (Resist- 
ance) ))) }; resistance being here one 
specific form of the knowing of effort. 

l.—Mass (quantity of matter)= { Diserim. 
(Same. (Magn. (Effort)))}. If the 
whole mass is a number of like units 
of mass, then Number enters last, at 
the left. 

m.—ZInertia= { Depend. (Discrim. (Same. 
(Magn. (Effort))))}. 

n.—The Three Dimensions (of space)= 
{ Numb. (Discrim. (Same. (Magn. 
(Diverg. (Numb. (Direct (Extent 
(Place) ))))))). The last number, a 
the left, is 90 (degrees, of the circle) ; 
the other number, 3 (directions). 

o.—Body (as a solid, having three dimen- 
sions)= { Numb. (Discrim. (Same. 
(Magn. (Diverg. (Direct (Extent 
(Place))))))) }. 

p-—Space (abstract)= { Condition (Magn. 
(Extent (Place) )) }, signifying here by 
the condition under which the thought 
is finally conceived, the idea, vast; the 
nature of this conditioning thought 
being for the time left undetermined. 

g.—Solidity, or Volume, as a unit of solid 
space, or volume, having three dimen- 
sions, has the same analysis as that 
given in (mn). Other more complex 
forms of the idea are intimated. 


If, now, we wish to read the Faculties that, 
by their successive acts or Knowings contrib- 
ute to form the complex ideas considered, we 
have only to substitute, in the several formu- 
Jas obtained, the name of the faculty in place 
of the corresponding name expressing the nature 
of the idea, both of which are given in the 
tables in (11). Thus, for Effort, wherever it 
oceurs, put Weight; for Place, Localily; for 
Event, or any specific event given, put Eventu- 
ality; for Magnitude, Size, ete.; and again, 
for Sameness, put Comparison, ete. In this 
way we see at a glance the Faculties whose 
knowings must be combined to form the given 
total idea, instead of having expressed merely 
the parts of the idea itself. 

13. In respect, finally, to the results that 
might be anticipated from the carrying out to 
eonsiderable extent and perfection of an analysis 
of our ideas, such as has been proposed, and 
by steps already taken in this direction il- 


| lustrated, I desire only to make certain sug- 
gestions, some of which indeed have already 
appeared in the course of the articles: 

Would not an extended analysis of this sort 
present a new line of facts and of evidence, 
going to perfect and in the strongest manner 
to confirm, so far as the intellect is concerned, 
the system of Phrenology? Might not a simi- 
lar analysis, in time, be extended to the Af- 
fective Faculties ? 

‘Should it not in the end satisfy those ob- 
jectors who, like Mr. Morell, tell us that 
Phrenology, if true, should analyze our know- 
ledge, as well as mind ? 

Would it not be one means of putting the 
system in a form to bear the highest tests 
of Science—exactness of form and language, 
sure practical deduction, and prevision or pre- 
diction of a larger class of results ? 

Might it possibly lead to a visible symbol- 
ism and language for mental combinations and 
operations, somewhat like those of Chemistry 
and Algebra? 

Would it, in time, disclose to us the ele- 
ments of the great body of our scientific 
ideas, and so, the basis of the several sciences 
themselves; and show at the same time 
that these are given us by, and only by, Phre- 
nology ? 

Would it thus, ultimately, exhibit the struc- 
ture and mechanism of Thought generally ; 
and show the exact correspondence of Speech 
or Expression (language wrought into sentences) 
with that mechanism ? 

Would it meanwhile tend toward the ability 
to analyze to the elements of idea that make 
up all speech or expression ; and of course, all 
significant words ? 

Would it not, at least, show the capacities 
of the system of Phrenology in a new field ; 
and show this system to be the source, 
not only of the true Psychology, but also 
of the true Metaphysics, Logic, and Linguis- 
ties ? 

Finally, would not the rerfect correspond- 
ence that would be shown to exist between 
Phrenological Faculties on the one hand, and 
all our knowledge, feelings, and volitions on 


| the other, result in deciding the contest be- 


tween the metaphysical schools and Phrenol- 
ogy, and give to the latter its true place, as 
solving not only all the physical, but all the 
mental sciences ? 


> eo ee 


Demanp For Parer.— The demand for 
materials to be converted into paper has in- 
creased enormously within a few years.— 
Junk dealers and tinmen penetrate every part 
of New England in search of rags, and latterly 
they have commenced purchasing books and 
pamphlets for this purpose.—N inety-eight tons 
of books and pamphlets were ground up in 
only one of the paper mills in Massachusetts 





in one year. 
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A DOOR IN THE HEART. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 

She was a stern, hard woman. But far away Up & great 
many pairs of winding stairs in her heart was a door 
easily passed by, and on that door was written womay,— 
Cuarizs Dickens. 

And so it was with the drunkard. Far up a great many 
pairs of winding stairs in his heart is a door, and on that 
door is man, and we must knock at it once, twice—seyen 
times; yea, seventy times seven, that it may open unto us, 
—Joun B. Gover. 


He was an old man—not so old, either—for 
the years of his life could not have wrinkled 
his forehead and whitened his hair, the hands 
locked together on the low pine table did not 
tremble so with the weakness of age, yet very 
miserable looked the solitary occupant of that 
narrow room or entry, with its faded red cur. 
tains, and its atmosphere rendered almost in- 
tolerable by the bar-room into which it opened. 
A hat, bearing evident signs of long intimacy 
with “ brickbats and the gutters,’’ maintained 
a safe position on one side of the owner’s head, 
and a pair of elbows thrust themselves through 
his coat sleeves, in rejoicing consciousness that 
they could “ afford to be out.”” Add to this, 
reader, a pair of pants whose original color it 
would have been a matter of time and study 
to determine, and you have the tout ensemble 
of the wretched being who now occupied the 
back of the only grog shop which he was 
allowed to frequent in the village of Green- 
field. 

And yet the miserable, solitary, friendless 
creature sitting there half stupefied with the 
effects of last night’s revel, and utterly uncon- 
scious that, outside, the May morning has been 
born of God with its glorious birthright of sun- 
shine and dews and bird-songs, has a heart; 
and “ far away up a great many pairs of wind- 
ing stairs in his heart is a door,’ covered with 
cobwebs and dust, and on that door is a word 
written, which time and sin have never been 
able to efface—and that word is Man. 

But nobody ever dreamed of this, and peo- 
ple shook their heads and said Billy Strong’s 
case was a hopeless one. Had not some kind- 
hearted persons reasoned with him earnestly 
on the evils of his ways? Had not the tem- 
perance men gone to him with the pledge, and 
promised him employment if he would sign it? 
And all this had been uttered in vain. 

Ah, none of them had groped their way up 
the winding stairs and read the name on the 
hidden door there ! 

But while the unhappy man sat by the pine 
table that morning, the bar-keeper suddenly 
entered, followed by a lady with soft hazel 
eyes, and a face that a child would have gone 
to in any trouble. 

The old man looked up with a vacant gaze 
of wonder as the bar-keeper offered the lady a 
chair and pointed to the occupant of the other, 
saying: 

“ There’s Bill Strong, madam,” and, with @ 
lingering stare of surprise and curiosity, left 
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the gentle woman alone with the astonished 
and now thoroughly sobered man. 

The soft eyes of the lady wandered, with a 
pitying expression, over Bili’s features, and 
then, in a low, sweet voice, she asked : 

«Am I rightly informed? Do I address Mr. 
William Strong ?” 

Ah! with these words, the lady had gotten 
farther up the winding stairs, near the hidden 
door, than all who had gone before her. 

“ Yes, that is my name, ma’am,” said Old 
Bill, and he glanced down at his shabby attire 
and actually tried to hide the elbow which 
was peeping out farthest; for it was a long 
time since he had been addressed by that 
name, and, somehow, it sounded very pleasant 
to him. 

“T am very glad to meet you, Mr. Strong,” 
said the lady; “‘ I have heard my father speak 
of you often, and of the days when you and he 
were boys together, and I almost feel as if we 
were old acquaintances. You surely can not 
have forgotten Charles Morrison !” 

“No! no! Charles and I used to be old 
cronies,” said old Billy, with a sudden anima- 
tion, a light in his eyes—such as had not been 
there for many a year—except when rum lent 
a fitful brilliancy. . 

Ah, the lady did not know, as perhaps the 
angels did, that she had mounted the stairs, 
and was softly feeling for the unseen door. 
So she went on: 

*T almost feel as though I could see the old 
spot upon which your old homestead stood, 
Mr. Strong, I have heard my father describe it 
so often. The hill, with its crown of old oaks, 
at the back of your house, and the field of 
golden harvest grain that waved in the front. 
Then there was a green plot before the front 
door, and the huge old apple-tree that threw 
its shadows across it, and the great old-fash- 
ioned portico, and the rose-bush that looked in 
at the bedroom window, and the spring that 
went flashing and singing through the bed of 
mint at the side of the house.” 

Old Bill moved uneasily in his chair, and 
the muscles moved around his mouth and 
twitched occasionally ; but, unmindful of this, 
in the same low, sweet tones, the lady con- 
tinued : 

‘Many and many were the hours—so father 
would say—Willie and I used to pass under 
the shadow of that old apple-tree, playing at 
hide-and-seek or rolling and tumbling about 
on the grass, telling each other things we 
would certainly do when we became men; and 
when the sun set its caps of gold on the top of 
the oaks, I can see Willie’s mother standing 
in the front door with her white cap and check 
apron, and the pleasantest’ smile that always 
hovered around her lips, and hear her cheerful 
voice calling, * Come, boys, come to supper.’ ” 

One after another the big, warm tears eame 
rolling down Old Bill’s pale cheek. Ah, the 
lady had found the door then ! 





““T was always at home at Willie’s, father 
would say, and used to have my fresh milk 
and bread, too. When this had disappeared, 
Willie would draw his stool to his mother’s 
feet, lay his head on her lap, and she would 
tell us some very pleasant story, it might be of 
Joseph or David, or of some good child who 
afterward became a great man; and then she 
would part Willie’s brown curls from his 
forehead, and in a voice I never can forget, 
say, ‘ Promise me, Willie, when you go out 
into the world and its temptations, and your 
mother is laid down to sleep in the church- 
yard yonder, promise me, child, that her pray- 
ers and her memory shall keep you from all 
evil ways.’ : 

* And Willie would lift his laughing blue 
eyes to her face and say, ‘Ill be a first-rate 
man ; don’t be afraid, mother.’ 

“ And then, after we had said our prayers, 
we would go to bed happy as the birds that 
went to their nests in the old apple branches 
by the window, and just as we were sinking 
to sleep we would hear a soft foot-fall on the 
stairs, and a loving face would bend over to 
see if we were nicely tucked up. It is a long 
time, father would say, after a pause, since I 
heard from Willie, but I am sure that he has 
never fallen into any evil ways. The memory 
of his mother would keep him from that.’ 

Rap! rap! rap! went the words of the lady 
at the door of ‘the old man’s heart. Crack, 
crack, crack, went the door on its rusty hinges ; 
while, far above them both, the angels of God 
held their breath and listened. But-the lady 
could only see the subdued man bury his face 
in his hands, and while his whole frame shook 
like an aspen leaf, she heard him murmur, 
amid child-like sobs— 

‘© My mother! oh, my mother !” 

And she knew the tears that were washing 
those wrinkled cheeks were washing out also 
many a page in the record of Old Bill’s past 
life; so with a silent prayer of thankfulness, 
she resumed : 

“ But there was one scene my father loved 
to talk of better than the rest. It was on the 
morning you were married, Mr. Strong. It 
was enough to do one’s eyes good, he used to 
say, to look at them as they walked up the 
old church aisle—he with his proud, manly 
tread, and she, a delicate, fragile creature, fair 
as the orange blossoms that trembled in her 
hair. I remember how clear and firm his 
voice sounded through the old church as he 
promised to love, protect, and cherish the fair 
girl at his side; and I know, as he looked 
down fondly upon her, that the very winds of 
heaven should not visit her face too roughly. 
And then my father would tell of a home 
made happy and bright by watchful affection, 
and of a dark-haired boy and a fair-haired girl 
who came afier a while to gladden it; and 


lost sight of you, Mr. Strong.” 





Once again the lady paused, for the agony 
of the man was fearful to behold, and when 
she spoke again it was in a lower and mourn- 
ful tone. 

“T promised my father, previous to his death, 
that if ever I visited his native State I would 
seek out his old friend. But when I inquired 
for you, they unfolded a dreadful story to me, 
Mr. Strong. They told of a broken, desolate 
household ; of the gentle uncomplaining wife, 
who went down, with a prayer on her lips for 
the erring husband, broken-hearted to the 
grave; and of the fair-haired girl he placed in 
a little while by her side. Oh, it is a sad, 
sad story I have heard of my father’s old 
friend!” ~ 

“Tt was I! it wasI thatdiditall! Ikilled 
them !” said Old Bill, in a voice hoarse with 
emotion, as he lifted his clasped hands and 
looked upon the lady, and every feature wear- 
ing such a look of agony and remorse that she 
shuddered to behold it. Wide open stood the 
door then, and the lady hastened to pass in. 
A small hand was laid gently upon Bill’s arm, 
and a sweet voice murmured— 

“ Even for all this there is redemption. In 
the name of the mother who loved you, in the 
name of your dead wife and the child who 
sleeps beside her, I ask you, sign the pledge ?” 

“T will!’ said Bill; and he brought his 
hand down with such force on the pine table 
that his rheumatic limbs hardly seized the pen 
and pledge the lady placed before him, and 
when he returned them to her, the name of 
William Strong lay in broad legible characters 
upon the paper. 

There was an expression, ludicrous from its 
extreme curiosity, on the bar-keeper’s face, as 
the lady passed quietly through the “shop,” 
after a long interview with Old Bill; and the 
expression was in no degree lessened when, a 
few minutes after, Old Bill followed her with- 
out stopping as usual to take his “ first glass.”’ 
And he never passed over that threshhold 
again ! 

And now, reader, you whose heart throbs 
with tenderness and reverence for humanity, 
fallen, despised, miserable though it may be, 
remember that somewhere in the heart of your 
man is a door, which, though closed for many 
years, will surely open to the hand that knocks 
in kindness and the voice that ealls in love. 


—— a 


Tue Purenoxocrcat Capinet, or Museum, 
contains some thousands of interesting speci- 
mens, gathered from all parts of the world, 
and is open and Frrex to visitors, by whom it 
is continually thronged. 


“ A snort life and a merry one,” says the 


| Portland Pleasure Boat, “ means taking a first- 
' class ticket to perdition by an express train, and 
then, you know, he removed to the West and | 


beguiling the journey with a sleep, a dram, 
and a cigar.” . 
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JOYS REPEATED. 


Lire has more bright phases than one. The 
preface to a book is not its best page, though 
it is more difficult than any other to write, 
and is generally done with doubt, fear, and 
hesitation. It is said that no visitor, standing 
for the first time before that mighty idea of 
Michael Angelo (St. Peter’s at Rome), is able 
fully to appreciate its majesty and beauty; 
but by repeated visits and long tarryings he 
finally takes in the grand conception, and is 
entranced by that solid masonry of poetry. 
We know that most persons who, for the first 
time, visit Niagara, are apt to exclaim, “Is 
this all ?”’—but frequent visits tend to enlarge 
and idealize the vision and bring out all the 
lines of beauty, and all the varying colors 
whieh fill the soul with admiration and wonder. 
In like manner, why should not love ripen 
into strength and develop inte the richest 
proportions of beauty by often repeating its 
happy experiences ? What though the spark- 
ling rill, gushing from the bosom of the 
mountain and dancing off through the lovely 
lap of the shining valley, does satisfy the 
thirst of the wayfarer, shall he never thirst 
again and come back to the fountain with an 
appetite for its gifts, sharpened, indeed, by the 
happy memory of former libations ? 

In this world of ours, few persons are wise 
enough to appreciate*at once all the virtues of 
the good and all the graces of the beautiful ; 
and nearly ail persons have so much self-love 
and jealousy that they are iudisposed to open 
the heart at first to appreciate and love all that 
is good and lovely in others; but when time 
and intimate experiences have blended the 
mutual heart-gushes into a single pulsation, 
the tendrils of love and affection reach forth 
and reciprocally clasp with enduring strength 
and fondness. First impressions, therefore, 
are not the most lasting—first joys not the 
most sweet. 
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BURNHAM'S GYMNASIUM. 


Havine written and spoken much in favor 
of physical exercise, especially in the gymna- 
sium in cities, we were invited the other even- 
ning by a friend, who knew our interest in 
such matters, to visit Burnham’s Gymnasium, 
at No. 12 Boerum Street, Brooklyn, near the 
City Hall, where we found one of the most 
extensive and complete establishments we 
have yet seen. We were courteously invited 
by the gentlemanly proprietor and teacher, 
Mr. Burnham, to occupy a seat on the floor of 
the gymnasium, instead of in the gallery, 
which is fitted up for the reeeption of visitors. 
We regret that the engravings of his room and 
apparatus are too large for insertion in our 
columns, for those who are not accustomed to 
see a first-class gymnasium would be amused 





at the number and variety of means for devel- 
eping the human system. We congratulate 
our friends aud the public of Brooklyn that in 
their midst they have so excellent an institu- 
tion, and it gives us great pleasure to speak in 
the highest terms of the competency of Mr. 
Burnham to conduct successfully such an es- 
tablishment, and we note with pleasure that 
he has recently introduced the system of 
exercise instituted in Boston by Dr. Dio Lewis, 
which, in addition to an ordinary gymnasium, 
makes this most complete. Mr. Burnham has 
classes for misses at certain hours, for ladies 
at other hours, and still other hours for gen- 
tlemen. Connected with the gymnasium is a 
bathing establishment, which makes it very 
complete. Ten thousand men and twice as 
many wemen, in such a city as Brooklyn, 
should avail themselves of such exercise and 
physical development as can be obtained in 
an institution like this. We bespesk for 
Mr. Burnham the patronage of the public, and 
wish him, in his worthy enterprise, the high- 
est success. 


——_—+ a 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER, AND HOW 
TO READ THEM. 


Puyrsto.oey, in its relation to the laws of life, is the 

i of the functi of the entire Natural Man, which 
includes Body and Brain. 

Purenovoery is that part of Physiology which embraces 
the brain and nervous system, through which the mind is 
said to be manifested. 

PuyrstoeNomy is the art of discerning the character of 
the mind from the external signs of the countenance, or 
the bination of the feat 

Psrcno.oey, in its broadest and most comprehensive 
signification, relates to man’s spiritual nature, or to the 
science of the soul. 

Broxoey, the science of life, is only another name for 
Physiology, and may be used synonymously therewith. 

From these sciences, principles are deduced by which 
all the leading traits of human character may be deline- 
ated. 

By the Temperaments are understood the states of the 
body and mind with respect to the predominance of dif- 
ferent qualities. They are divided into (ist) Motive or 
muscular, (2d) Vital or living, (83d) Mental or thinking, in- 
stead of Nervous, Bilious, Lymphatic, and Sanguine. 

A knowledge of Physiology enables us to determine the 
temperaments, and their relative effects on character; and 
also the health, strength, and qualities of the organization, 
whether good or bad, weak or strong, coarse or fine. Let 
it be remembered that the guality of the body and brain 
has as much todo in determining their strength and power 
as the size and quantity. Are we coarse or fine? 

Purenoioey reveals character, from the shape of the 
brain, be it broad or narrow, high or low, short or long, 
and enables us to determine the location, relative size, and 
strength of the different organs. From it we may learn 
how to develop, direct, and restrain all the mental pow- 
ers on scientific principles. 

Parstoenomy, which, when based on Physiology and 
Phrenology, may be reduced to a system, is an index to the 
character or disposition. 

There are certain nerves connécted with the features 
which, when acted upon, produce certain changes in the 
expression ; as from joy to sorrow, love to hate, from kind- 
ness to revenge ; or from hope to fear; penitence, devotion, 
ete. The expression will be clear, distinct, and compre. 
hensive, or it will be dull, vacant, or imbecile. If joyous 
and happy, your mouth will turn up at the corners, thus, 
~— ; but if downcast, desponding, and miservble, it will 
incline down at the corners, thus, —.. Are you good- 
natured ? or are you sad, gloomy, and dejected? The 
corners of your mouth alone will tell the story. The nose, 
chin, eyes, ears, lips, and all the other features indicate 
character. ° 

Psycno.ocy.—Rising from Physiology, and passing 
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through Phrenologf and Physiognomy, we come Up to 
Psrcno.oey. This is the highest condition in which we 
can study man. And we find that, “as is the body, so ig 
the mind.” If the body be weak, exhausted, or d 

the mind, in its manifestations, sympathizes with, and is 
affected by, this condition, on the principle of & “sound 
mind in a sound body.” 

The nervous system ramifies the whole body—as ogy 
telegraphic wires are spread over the c mtinent—and each 
nerve, like each wire, reports to “ headquarters” — the 
nerves to the brain, and the wives to the chief towns and 
cities. Each nerve—the same as each wire—performs ity 
separate and special function. Thus the Mrxp has ity 
nerves, or onGans, through which it acts, the same as the 
body. The Heart circulates the blood; the Stomach dj. 
gests food ; we breathe with the Lungs; we see with the 
eyes; hear with the ears; taste, smell, etc., through cer. 
tain organs. And it is claimed, on the same principle, 
that different portions of the brain and nervous system per- 
form different functions. Thus, we observe through the 
perceptive faculties, which give curiosity and a desire to 
see. We think or reflect through the reasoning powers, 
which lead us to philosophize. We worship through Ven. 
eration, or the organs allotted to devotion; sympathize 
through Benevolence ; resist throngh Combativeness ; 
love through the affections ; fear through Caution ; hope, 
trust, rejoice, despond, acquire, invent, compute, draw, 
paint, sing, and so forth, through different organs or 
nerves; all of whch may be cultivated and strengthened 
by proper training and i 

Man is not fated to be good nor bad ; but is so organized 
that he may be either, 4, ¢., he may live a virtuous or a vi- 
cious life—it is optional with him. He may rise or fall, be 
temperate or intemperate, true or false. He may make 
much or little of himself, and Phrenology explains how. 

Thus, by taking into account the whole man, body and 
brain—by looking at him from all stand-points, by a care- 
ful analysis of his Physiology, Phrenology, and Physiog- 
nomy, we may obtain knowledge of all the different 
nerves in the body, their locations, functions, and uses, 
and this will reveal to us all the various “signs of charac- 
ter,” and how to read them. 

Diversiry.—There are no two persons exactly alike in 
disposition nor in appearance. We all differ more or less 
in opinion on most subjects, as we do in size, form, com- 
plexion, quality, health, strength, and length of life. One 
person has great bodily strength ; one great mental activ- 
ity. One is original and invent ive ; another merely imi- 
tative. One economical; another prodigal. One is hon- 
est; another dishonest. One loves home ; another loves 
to travel. One studies the sciences ; another prefers art. 
One is musical, poetical, and fond of oratory ; another 
disregards them. -One is bold, courageous, manly, and 
self-relying ; another timid, irresolute, bashful, diffident, 
and sensitive, Phrenology explains these differences, and 
points out the means by which to develop harmoniously 
all the organs of the mind. We can improve. 

Tue Uriiity or Serr-Know.rper.— The right man 
in the right place” would enable society to move on in 
harmony ; and it is possible, by the aid of science, to place 
each man just where he belongs—where he would succeed 
best, rise the highest, accomplish the most, do the most 
good in the world, and secure the most perfect happiness; 
also, to govern and educate children, and fit each for the 
place or sphere to which he is, by nature, best adapted. 
In short, it will inform us “ waat To po.” 

The practical uses of Phrenology and Physiology, then, 
are— First, to teach us how to bring all parts of the system 
into harmonious and well-directed action. Second, to un- 
derstand the function and uses of each separate organ. 
Third, to enable us to govern and educate each faculty 
and each propensity, increasing the power of some and 
properly directing all. And, fourth, by combining these 
lessons, it enables us to know ourselves, read the charac- 
ters of others, and to account readily for each motive, 
thought, and act, on scientific principles. 








These “Sirens or Caaracter, axpDT How to ReaD 
Tax,” are some of the topics which will be elaborately 
discussed in the new volume of this Jovrwat for 1863. 

To secure the volume complete—tne Jovgwat is not 
now stereoty should be sent to the publ-shers 
atonce. For club terms, with prizes and premiums, see 
the next culumn, and our new prospectus for 1568 on the 


last page. ‘ 
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III 


To VoLuNTEERS! 
CAMPAIGN FOR 1863. 


NEW INDUCEMENTS FOR VOLUNTARY AGENTS. 
“ The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

Ovs Cavsr.—To the Friends of Human Progress in 
Reform, in universalliberty—to do right—in Physiologi- 
cal, Intellectual, and Moral Improvement, to all who 
would be, in Philosophy and in fact, 

“ Healthy, wealthy, and wise”— 
we come greeting. Such will be glad to be re-assured that 
“The world moves” 
in the right direction. Notwithstanding there are actual 
wars all round and about us, and ramors of war every- 
where, “the war within us”—for is not every man more 
or less at war with himself ?—rages flercest with him who 
can not regulate himself, control his own propensities, 
and who is not at peace with God nor man, Stil, we are 
on the road to a higher and a better condition. However 
dark, gloomy, and threatening the immediate future may 
seem to be, we are “ full of faith,” and we do believe that, 
with proper efforts on the part of each and every one of 
us, We may really 
“ Set the world ahead” 
and lift mankind up to’a higher plane of usefulness and 
— “ Let us try.” 
How to po rr. First, teach man, one and all, the laws by 
which his body, mind, and spirit act; how to develop 
his higher powers, expand his mind, and thus enable him 
to use himself, in his relations to himself and to society, to 
the very best possible advantage. 

Reap ove Journars. In the volumes for 1863—now 

about to we propose to give the 
“ Best thoughts” 
of the best writers on all the topics covered by our pros- 
pectus. 

New Inpucements.—‘‘ To make it an object,” to remu- 
nerate co-workers in this field of Human Improvement, 
we propose to give the following valuable 


“ Prizes AND Premiums :” 
For 
$10.—Ten subscriptions for one year, and 150 
Phrenological and Physiological Almanacs, 1563. 
$12.—Ten subscriptions, and a copy of “ Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary”. ...$6 50 
$15 —Fifteen subscriptions, and the following 
books and casts, being the best selection for those 
who are desirous of learning Phrenology at home : 
“Fowler’s Phrenology;” “ Self-Instructor,” 
bound; “Memory ;” “Self-Culture;” “ Physi- 
ology, etc. ;” “ Combe’s Lectures ;” arene oo 
Bust; Cast of Brain 
$18.—hifieen subscriptions, and the. following 
books for medical students—viz.: Trall’s “ Hy- 
dropathic Encyclopedia ;” Shew’s “ Family Phy- 
sician ;” Trall's “ Diptheria ;” Carpenter’s large 
we*k on “ Human Physiology”. 
$20.—Eighteen subscriptions, and a set of 
Trali's Avatomical and Physiological Plates. 
These plates are six io number, representing the 
norm 1) position and life-size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illnstrations of the organs of 
the special senses, and a view of the principal 
nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, etc. For refer- 
ence, they will be found far superior to anything 
of the kind heretofore ‘published, as they are 
more rh JP in artistic design and 
flnish.. erceveces ee 412 OO 
$25.—Twenty | subscriptions, “and one copy of 
“Colton’s General Atlas,” which contains 180 
maps, plans, and charts on 10S sheets, with 16S 
Pages of reading matter, statistical, descriptive, 








and explanatory—a work mLasten ought to 
have.. ‘ ‘ --$15 00 

$40.—Thirty subscriptions, ‘and. aset of (8 vols. ) 
“ Bancrofi’s H'story of the United States, beauti- 
fully bound in half caif. 

$50.—Fifty subscriptions, and a Phrenological 
Cabinet comprising 40 busis, masks, and skulls, 
in plaster, of some of the most marked and noted 
characters in modern times. Suitable for Soci- 
eties, Lecturers, or Private Cabinets... .. ..$25 00 

$50.—Fifty subscriptions, and a set of 40 Phre- 
nological Paintings, illustrating the organs and 
temperaments— of great value to the siud nt or 
lecturer... 

$100.—One hundred ‘subscriptions, and one set 
of the “ New American Encyclopedia,” published 
by Appleton & Co., New York, 16 vols. bound in 
leather. Each volume contains nearly Eight 
Hundred closely printed pages of the best and 
most carefully prepared matter; the work isa 
complete library in itself. No young man can 
spend a few days more profitably than in secur- 
ing this premium. A good idea would be for 
neighbors to join in making up this club, and so 
secure this valuable work for their school district 
library. .....++.+++ ative © tb nbd ode ns epe «+ +-$54 00 


In making up the clubs, subscriptions for both the Hy- 
Grenio TzacHeR and PueENoLoGioaL JournNAL may be 
included. 

Subscribers need not, necessarily, live in the same 
place, as the papers will be addressed to different post- 
offices when desired. 

The whole amount of money must be sent at the time 
the p.emium is claimed. Two remittances of ten dollars 
each will not entitle the sender to the $20 premium. 

Premiums will be sent as the writer directs, the expense 
of carriage to be paid by him when received. 

Address, plainly, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

8v8 Broadway, New York. 








Go Correspondents. 


to make it a case on your supposition, the ded States 
must be deprived of the right of free action and free gov- 
eroment, must be domineered over and uojustly treated 
by the other States, before that could be justified in a 
revolt. In the revolutionary war, England claimed the 
right of taxing the Unired States at will, without giving 
them any representation in the legislature which made the 
laws, and even to carry the people of the colonies beyond 
the seas for trial for “ alleged offenses.” England has be- 
come wiser in regard to some of her distant colonies, and 
gives them better privileges than she allowed us to have. 
Even Ireland is allowed to have representation in the 
British Parliament. But the Southern States had even an 
advantage in representation over their numerical free 
population, and aided in making every law which was 
binding upon them in common with the people of the 
other States. Their best speakers and writers up to the 
hour of secession did not claim that any injustice had been 
done them, but seemed afraid that the rapid growth of the 
North would put them in the minority, and might ul- 
timately oppress them; so that it was a fancied, rather 
than areal cause of complaint. When horses crowd each 
other in traveling, it is because each one wants more than 
his proper sbare of the road. When men differ in busi- 
ness and each tries to drive the other, it is usually when 
one desires to domineer and deprive the other of his 
rights. Then stubborn opposition is the duty of the in- 
dividual or of the community. You might as well ask us 
how we justify the arrest of a disturber of the peace, who 
would knock down a wayfarer, and upset things gener- 
ally on in his carousing and mischief-making career, the 
ground that he would be made more stubborn and more 
wicked by being arrested and locked up. Generally, 
however, it has the contrary effect, provided you will put 
a man where he will not be contaminated by men as bad 
or worse than himself. 





D. 8.—Please state the reason why sometimes 
one side of the head is larger than the other. I often find 
the right lobe of Amativeness la than the and the 
same to be often true in re; to Friendship, 
ane, ae many other organs. As is the rignt 
arm of blacksmith being increased by an extra flow of 
blood, caused by extra exercise, appears clear enough to 
me ; but bow some of the pbrenvlogical orguns located in 
one hemisphere of the brain shoutd be more exercised, 
and Siethonna tn tea om more bleod than otber corre- 





A. E.—On the fifty-eighth page of the Sept. 
number of the PorEnoLo@IcaL JouRnaL, 1p speaking Ing of those 
who have Firmness large, it is said,“ If we a:tempt to 
force such persons abruptly, they instinctively resist us, 
and positively refuse to do that whieh their vir Judgment 
inclination, and conscience would suggest as 
desirable if they were allowed to choose their p —~ aod course, 
and act freely; but if compulsory ag 3 are employed, 
they will resist until left 0 freedom of choice, wnen of 
their own accord they will, » perhaps, take the very course 
we wished, and whicn they had refused to take so long as 

ulsory measures were used.” 

In view of sentiments inculcated in this article, how can 
the present war, betweea the North and the South, be 
justified on phrenol ~e ghey or can force, as a 

ruling agent, be ~ ied in the adjusument of difficulties 
between nauons 

Ans The present war exists, not by the will or wish of 
the North, which strongly desired that the same peace 
which, under one Constitution and Governmont, had bless- 
ed this country for three-quarters of a century, as no 
nation on the face of the globe had been blessed and pros- 
pered, should contioue to the end of time. Consequently, 
the South was allowed peace, prosperity and equal justice, 
and they had only to remain quiet and obedient to laws, 
which they had a full share in making, in order to secure 
permanent and lasting peace. But when they arose in 
arms against the lawful authority of the Government of 
the United States, there was but one method consistent 
with honor and duty Jeft, namely, to attempt to suppress 
the rebellion and vindicate the rigbtful authority of the 
United States. When a father at his table deals out to bis 
cbildren an equal and proper amount of food, and gives 
each his right avd appropriate protection, those ehildren 
have only to accept what is needful for them to be pros- 
perous and happy. Bat suppose one or three, or even 
five out of ten children, were to rise in rebellion against 
the authority and jurisdiction of the father and undertake 
to seize upon the common property of the family, it would 
be an unusual method for those brothers that were being 
ruined, and that father who was the rightful director of 
the whole, to sit in silence and cowardice ; and though the 
statement in the article to which you allude is true, in order 





the other hemisphere of the brain, is a 
mystery ¢ yoy me, / 

Ans. The right hemisphere of the brain, and the right 
side of the man throughout, is generally larger than the 
left side. We have, however, noticed that people who 
were naturally left-handed had the left hemisphere of the 
brain, and left arm and shoulders larger than the right ; 
and it is asserted by some, and believed by many, that the 
right side of a man is the stronger side, and that it does 
the chief part of the labor—that the right eye does all the 
intense seeing and the right ear the hearing. You may 
take ten persous from any crowd, and try each one in the 
absence of the others, and you will find that they do their 
seeing with the right eye mainly. An experiment in this 
manner may test it. You put one hand over your left 
eye, and ask. an individual to look at the right eye, then 
ask him to bring his fore-finger between his lice of vision 
and your right eye, and you will find that the eye will be 
exactly in the range of bis right eye, and thus show that 
his left eye had nothing to do with the fixed vision. 
Generally if you speak to a person in a low voice you will 
see the right ear turned to catch the sound. Of course there 
are exceptions of defective right eyes and defective right 
ears ; but we think ten out of twelve do their best hearing 
with their right ear, their best seeing with the right eye, 
and their best labor with the right hand, and that the right 
hemisphere of the brain is on an average larger than the 
left ; and we infer, therefore, that since the organs of the 
brain are double, as the eyes are double, that those ia the 
right hemisphere do the chief part of the work. 

In reply to your other quest‘on, we remark that taste in 
dress is a part of the artistic element of our nature. Those 
in whom Ideality is well developed, especially the lower 
and front part of it, will exhibit more regerd for dress and 
display, or a quicker sense of tvat which is beautiful in 
the pbysical world, than others; and it is not, perhaps, 
correct to speak of the organ for dress distinguished from 
Ideality, Order, and other organs. 


Answers to other querists crowded out till next month. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Tzams.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


New Book of Sacred Quartets. 
BAUMBACH’S 
SACRED QUARTETS, 
A COLLECTION OF PIECES 
FOR THE 
OPENING AND CLOSE OF SERVICE. 


BY 
ADOLPH BAUMBACH. 








Price, in cloth, $2 50; boards, $2 25. Copies mailed, | 


postpaid, on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





Mrs. Extiza Dz La VeErenzs, 


M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Sewine MacnyineEs. 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS. 
International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
Industrial Exposition, Paris, 1°61. 
OFFICE, 505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pyte’s O. K. Soap 
IN THE FIELD. 
STONEWALL JACKSON NABS IT, AND 
SIGHS FOR MORE. 


Nort Spr or tHe Potomac, 
N ar Harper's Ferry. 

Mr. Jaues Prtze—Sir : Among the stores recently cap- 
tored from your Yankee brother there was a box of your 
0. K. Soap, wh'ch served a good purpose in our camp. 
Complimentary to the merit of the article, I will here re- 
mark, that if you are as much of an abolitionist as your 
soap, I should not expect much quarter at your hands, for 
not only does it annihilate al kinds of dirt and fiith. (of 
which there is not a litle down here), but even the fleas 
and blae backs skedaddle at the sight of it. Our cavalry 
men have als» discovered that it is an effectual remedy for 
the ecratches. 

Distasteful, however, as our cause may be to you, I 
nevertheless beg in bumanity’s name that if ever this 
reaches you, you will continue to send a few boxes occa- 
sionally into the Old Dominion, or leave them at some 
specified point this side of the Delaware, from which I will 
give them a safe and speedy escort. I am, with distinc- 
tion, yours in baste, STONEWALL. 

P. 8.—Since writing the above, it has become expedient 
for me to retire to the other side of the Potomac, therefore 
you will please consider the position aod send a good pile 
of the 0. K. to Chambersburgh, or to some divi-ion in 
M'Clellan’s army. Hooker's excepted, and I will endeavor 
te steal a march upon it. Yours, etc, TONEWALL. 

Every one who tries PYLE'S O. K. SOAP likes it. 
The Agricultural Societies of New York, New Jersey, and 
Queen’s County, L. L., at their recent exhivitions awarded 
it the highest Premium Silver Medal. Grocers generally 
sell it. JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 

85) Washington Street, cor. Franklin. 

Sold also at 125 and 512 Sixth Avenue, New York; 100 
= Street, Brooklyn; and 48 Newark Avenue, Jersey 

ity. 











Criark’s Souoor Visitor, 
VOL. VII. 
A DAY SUHOOL MONTHLY. 


The Visrror will its th vol with the 
Jantary number, 1963. This is the only Day School 
Periodicat published at 

FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 
Magazine form. Beautifully illustrated. Readings, Music 
Speeches, Dialogues, Stories, Puszles, etc., etc., from the 
VERY BEST WRITERS. 





The Vistror bas the largest circulation of any Educa- | 


tional Journal published. 
Now is the time to form c'ubs for Winter Schools. Send 
for a specimen, and see inducement to clubs. Address 
DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, Pvstisners, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
*,* Exchanges copying ‘the above, and sending a 
marked copy, will receive the Visrror for one year. 
11-1-*,-b. 
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Great Domestic Work! 

DR. TRALL'S 
HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA: 
In Eight Parts—complete in One Volume. 

800 ILLUSTRATIONS AND NEARLY 1000 PAGES. 
A Complete Guide to Health, and Hydropathic Home 
Treatment. No family can afford to be without it. 

Pablished by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, 
And furnished by mail, postpaid, for #3 (0. 





UNION STEAM AND WATER HEATING COMPANY, 
Union Heater. 


For Warming and Ventilating Public Buildings, Private Residences, Schoo's, Greenhouses, etc., with Gold’s Improved Patent 


Supericr to all others for the following reasons : 

1. The atmosphere, when warmed, is not injured. 

. =e is a consideration of vital importance as regards 
ea'th. 

If the atmosphere is more healthful when warmed by 
one apparatys than by another, it is an imperative reason 
why that apparatus should be preferred. 

Steam, in ths heater, at any pressure, is different in its 
results from the same pressure used in any other mode of 
warming by steam because the exterior of this apparatus 
ta heated less intenselu by the same pressure of steam 
— ts the exterior of any other steam-heating uppa- 
ratus, 

It stands unrivaled ; for i is infene heat that d o] 
the healthfut condi ion of the ai'mosphere, whether it 
done by steam hext or by the hot air furnace, 

2. This apparatus is mor« effective as a heater than any 
other, because the current of air passing through it is so 
subdivided that ad/ the air is thoroughly warmed. 

8. It is more compact than any other spparatus. The 
superior steam-generating property of the boiler, and the 
superior heat-impsrting construction of the radiating 

sons, reduces the bu k to the lowest limit. 

4. This apparatus is more durable than any other. The 
material of which it is composed will not oxidize as read- 
ily as other materials used for the pu . 

5. It takes care of itself, requires tess fuel, and its orig- 
inal cost is less than any other steam hexting ap»aratus. 

All parts of this apparatus are s:tuated in the basement, 
and fresh warm ar carried to the apartments by flues. 

A superior system of ventilation is introduced into a‘l 
buildings warmed with this apparatus. 

Circulars and full information can be obtained at the 
ev office of the Comp:ny, No. 624 Broadway, New 

or’ 





LLL, 
Just Tribute to Merit. 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
July 11th, 1-62, 


DURYEAS’ MAIZENA 


Was the only “ preparation for food from Indi 

that received a medal and honorable mention mon, 
Royal Commissioners, the competition of all Prominent 
manufacturers of “Cora Starch” and “ Prepared Cora 


MAIZENA 


Flour” of this and other countries notwithstanding. 

The food and luxury of the age, without a single fault, 
One irial will convince the most skeptical. Makes Pad. 
dings, Cakes, Custards, Blanc-Mange, ete., withoutis jn. 
glass, with few or no e at a cost astonishing the most 
economical. A stight addition to ordinary Wheat Fiour 
greatly improves Bread and Cake. It is also excellent for 
thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish and m 
etc. For Ice Cream nothing can compare with it 4 
little boiled in milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, 
chocolate, tea, etc. 

Put up in | pound packages, with directions. 

A most delicious article of food for children and invalids 
<<} ages. For sale by Grocers and Druggists every. 
where. 

MANUFACTURED AT GLEN COVE LONG ISLAND. | 

11-1 Wholesale Depot, 166 Fulton Street. 


LONDoy, 





Opera ofr SOMNAMBULA. 
PIANO SOLO. PRICE $2 00. 








Being the 18th volume of 
“DITSON & Cn eee OF STANDARD 
” 


The whole series now comprises the following : 
OPERA OF NORMA, 
DINORAH, 
SOMNAMBULA, 
LUCREZIA, 
LUCIA, 
ER» ANI, 
IL TROVATORE, 
LA TRAVIATA, 
DON GIOVANNI, 
Each with Erglish and Italian Text. Price of each, $8, 
Opera of MARTHA, with Eoglish, Italian, and German 
‘ext, $3. 
OPERA OF SOMNAMBULA, 
DON GIOVANNI, 
TROVATORE, 
LUCIA, 
LUCREZIA, 
NORMA, } 
DER FREYSCHUTZ, anp 
MARTHA, 
For Piano only, each $2. 
Copies will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 


IMPORTANT TO PHRENOLOGISTS, 


with from Six to Ten Hundred Dollars. The good-will 
and stock of a Phrenological Office and Book Store, whieh 
have been many years established and constant)y sustain- 
ed, will be sold at a sacrifice forcash. The low price, easy 
terms, and facilities for obtaining « fall knowledge of the 
busi. ess, make this a rare and very desirable opportunity. 
For particulars, addres« “ Prospect,” box 68 P. O., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., or, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








Tue Essex Syrincre 


Is on some accounts the best onein market. Price $2 50, 
or #3 23 ny mail, postpaid. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Tue TemPpeRAMENTS.— NERVOUS, 


Sanguine, Bilious, Lymphatic, ete., in THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. Every person should baveit. Price $3 00. 





Reporters’ PHonoerapuic Booss. 
Hon. T. H. Bewrow sald, “ Had Prowoararny been known 40 years 
ago, it would bave SAVED ME 20 YEARS HARD LABOR.” 
Hand-Book of Standard Phonography. Graham... 
First — Phonographic Reader 


The Reporter's Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 60 
Manual of Phonograpby. Exerc’sinterpag’d. Pitman 6 
Reporter's Companion. Guide to Verbatim wd 10 
Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Teach’g Phon. 1 00 
History of Shorthand in the Reporsing Style cf] 
speneprepies Reader. Companion to Phono Manual 
New Maovers Book. Corresponding style.......... 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 
American Manual of Phon phy. By ley... 
Phonographic Copy Book, with Morocco Covers.... 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover .......... 
The American Phonetic parinoets. By Smaiiey... 4 00 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 
The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
Frast Matt, on receipt of price. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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HISTORY OF 


Tue Bank or Enoranpn, 
ITS TIMES AND TRADITIONS, 
From 1694 to 1844, 
BY JOHN FRANCIS. 


First American Edition, with Netes, Additions, and an 
Appendix, including Statistics of the Bank to the close of 


1 
the year 1801, SMITH HOMANS, 
Editor of the Banker's Magszine, and Secreta 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. 
Published at the Office of the BANKER'S MAGA- 
ZINE, Chamber of Commerce and Underwriters’ Buiid- 
ing, Nos. 61 and 63 William Street, New York—1>62. 


A Neo. Magazine with an Old Name. 


Tue KNIcKERBOCKER ; 
oR, NEW YORK MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF LIT- 
ERATURE, ART, POLITICS, AND SOCIETY. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. L., Vol. L, for October, is now ready. 

The present number, which is under entirely pew edito- 
rial and proprietary management, and is-ued in a new 
and enlarged form, contains important articles on the vi- 
tal topics of the day, and several stories by eminent au- 
thors; also literary, art, and dramatic gossip, notes on 
current events, notices of new publications, and a variety 
of original matter, of striking interest. 

OFFICE, 87 PARK ROW. 

Chas. Reade, Author of “ The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
and other em ueut authors, will be among the regular 
¢mtributors to the Magaz:ne. 10-11-b. 


Unitep States Guano Company, 
No. 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PHOSPHATIC GUANO centains 75 per cent. of Pnos- 
puate or Lime. 
Aumontatev do. contains more Actual and Potential 
Ammonia than the Peruvian. 





For Sale at 
* THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 


4 lyr. A. G. BENSON, President. 


Drysmorr’s Rartroap GuIDE. 


The original Time-Table Guide with new features, such 
as Maps f Roaps and Routes, 6,0 towns—with refer- 
ence where to flud them—a SpLenpip Larger RarLroaD 
Mar. Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price—25 cents. 

Address DINSMORE & CO., 

No. 26 Cedar Street, New York. 


tf. 
‘ ‘ ‘ . . . 
Diptheria—Diptheria—Diptheria. 
Its Nature, History, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment 
on Hygievic Prine:ples, with the Various Theories and 
Practices of the Medical Profession, by R. T. Trall, M.D. 

The fact that a large proportion of severe cases of Dip- 
theria prove fatal under Drug*Treatment, while if treated 
Hygienically, death resu'ting theretrom is the exception, 
not the rule, seems, at least to demand for the Hygienic 
Treatment a careful investigation. Price $' (0. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


FOWLER & WELLS’S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN. 


After a litle unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
nousce to our readers that we are ready to furnish wnat 
we believe to be 

THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 


These pens have been manufactured expressly for us by 
Josian Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and no pains have been spared in 
tneir construction. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
Write as readily as a quill, while by a patent atiacl t 

















ofthe | MApE ONLY BY IHE INVENTOR 


CLINTON HALL, GROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 
B. FRANK PALMER, Svreron-Artist To THE Gov- 


| RRNMeNT HosprraLs; |NVENTOR OF THE PALMER ARM AND 


Lees, in ord+r to supply the unexampled demand of the 
Army and Navy, has greatly mereased his facilities at the 
NaTIonat Stopros tv Putuaverpnta, and opened Capa- 
cious Branches in New York and Bostox. Tar Pater 
Liwes wil be provided for mutilated soldiers of very 
limited means, at p-ime cost, it yey the Inventor’s 
design to supply sll patriotic men who loxe limbs in the 
c -untry's service. 

Caution: No orner person (whether formerly in the 
firm or in the employ of Patmer & Co.) has now the 
right to construct or rep*ir the Patent Limbs for the Com- 
pany in New York. Inquire for (or address) at the New 
office of Patwer & Co., un the Grounp Foor. 

11, 1 yr. 





NEW EDITIONS! 


OKs 


HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


- How tro WRITE: 
Lerres- 


A New Pocker Manvat or Composrrton anpD 
Warirtinc. Just the thing for everybody who writes— 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLES ; 
or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and in@is- 
pensable little manual. Price 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How To "Tauxk; 
A New Pocxer Manval oF ConVERSATION AND DEBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 
CorRECcTLy, In Desatine Soctery, 
FLUENTLY, AND At Pusiic MEETINGS, 
ELoquENTLy ; On aLt Occasrons. 
Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space; 
an interesting book to read. Price 30 c.; muslin, 50 cts, 


How to BEHAVE: 


A New Pocket Manvat or Repvsiican EriquetTs aND 
Guipe To Correct Personat Hasits. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

At Home, In CoNVERSATION, 

At a Parry, In TRAVELING, 

At Cuurcn, e In THE Company oF LaDrgs, 

Ar Tasiz, Ix CovRtsuIP. 

This is the book you want. The #’rror pronounces this 

“ the most complete thing of the kind we have ever seen.” 
A standard work on manners. Price the same. 


How tro Do Bustr- 


ness; A New Pooxer Manvat of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Sucéess in the various Pursuits of Life. Indis- 





to the back the pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 
To suit all demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows: 
THE REPORTING PEN, 
Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, neat hand; 
THE WRITING PEN, 
For ordinary writing, such as busi correspond 
bookkeeping, echools, public offices, and the like ; 
THE ENGROSSING PEN, 
For writing in which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
coarse line to one an eighth of an inch wide, without 
changing the adjustment. - 
hese Pens are put up in patent boxes, containing half 
agrosseach. Persons ordering a box can have ali of one 
kind, or two dozeus of each kind, in the box, as they 


prefer, 
PRICE, 75 CENTS A BOX. 
A liberal discount to Agents aud Stationers. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York 








In THE Countine-Room, For tre CLerx, 

In THE Store, For THe APPRENTICE, 
On THE Farm, For THe Farmer-Boy, 
EVERYWHERE, For att Bostness Men. 


It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. Same. 
“How to Write,” “How to Talk,” «How to 
Behave,” and “ How to Do Business,” in paper 
covers, $1 00, or bound In one large, handsome 
gilt volume, prepaid by post, for $1 50, 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Accents and Booxse.urnrs, in every neighborhood, may 
do well by engaging in the sale of the New Hanp-Booxs, 





T 
Sureery.— Wovunps, Tumors, 
White Swelling, Fistula, Hip Disease, Dislocations, Frac- 
tures, with Operations, in THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for $3 00. 





INTERFERING APPLICATIONS FOR 
PATENTS require the most thorough knowledge of Pat- 
ent Law, and unremitting care and attention in their pros- 
ecution and defense. Mr. THomas P. How, Counselor in 
Pateut Cases, and author of “ How to Get a Patent,” who 
has for the past five years had the entire centro) of our 
Patent Office Depariment, has mede this class of cases a 
specialty, and bas met with the most complete success in 
their m:pagement. Patentees or applicants having busi- 
ness of this nature to confide to us. can rely on being 
properly served. FOWLER AND WELLS, _. 

808 Broadway, New York. 








Army Suarrts, Army Sutrts, 
AT PARRISH'S SHIRT FACTORY, 
828 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to order, fit guare 
anteed, $21 and $24 per dozen. 
Family Supply Store for Bosoms, Collars, and Wrist- 
bands, for Shirt-making. JAMES PABRISH. 


NEW 
Exrorro-Gatvanic Batrerres, 


CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION, 
Pxtces, $10, $12, $15, or $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Hanp-Booxk or Stanparp Pxro- 
NOGRAPHY. By Andrew J. Graham, Conductor of the 
Phonetic Academy, New York, and author of “ Brief Long- 
hand,” “ A System for the Rapid Expression of Numbers,” 
etc 


This work presents every principle of every style of the 
art, commencing with the analysis of words, and proceed- 
ing to the most rapid reporting style, in such a form and 
manner, with such full of explanation and plet 
ness of illustration, and with such other features as to fully 
adapt the work to the use of schools and self-iustruction, 
816 duodecimo pages. Price, bound in muslin with em- 
bossed sde-tiue, hk id, $1 25, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3.8 Broadway, New York. 


How To Get a Patent. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 


bas e a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 
in which many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Fowxier anv WELL, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








Tuer Purenotoeicar Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. Jt may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 


MT to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for pecking, only #1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3:8 Broadway, New York. 

“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size o! the human head 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Porenology, so far as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned.”—WN, Y. Daily Sun 


Patents Applied For. 

Being centrally located in our commercial metropolis, 
and having an able and experienced agent at the aeat o 
Government, we are able to offer more than usuat facilities 
for the tr ti f busi in this country in relation to 
patents; while our ments abroad enable us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most sstisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we hope for the future 
to keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser- 
vices, and it shali be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law earefully 
considered and promptly attended to, 

“How to Get a Parent” will be sent erstis on appli- 
cation. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


Consumption, Causks AND 
Cure—Scrofula, Cancer, Wumps, Measles, Croup, with foll 
directions for treatment, in THE HYDROPaTHIC EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA. Every family should have acopy. $3 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


[Nov., 1869, 





THE AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL 


AND 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


With the Jawvany Numser, 1863, commences the 
Tmatr-Sevenrta Votvme of the AmesicaN PHRENOLOG- 
TcAL Jovrna. It contains 

TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO PAGES MONTHLY 

The Turety-Seventa Voice of the American Parr- 
NOLO@ICAL JouRNAL Will contain several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular‘and useful. 


PHRENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Pbrenologists 
of America, who will explain and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
pursuits of the Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all ; our 
motto, “ 4 sound mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. , 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will reeeive the attention its importance demands. 


MECHANICS. 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 
various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 


EDUCATION 


will occupy much attention, jally Home Ed 





and Self-Culture, and just that kind of knowledge which | 


the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 


be liberally imparted. Taz Yorne, also, will find the | 


Jovrnat a friend and foster father, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery,ete., more | 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will 


commend the new vulume to all readers of good taste. 
ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 


in connection with the large amount of reading matter | 


which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
JouRNAL, ought to insure us at Jeast, 


FIFTY THOUSAND 


subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not bave | 


them? A litude effort by each reader will procure them. 


OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 
all persons interested in Human Progress—are invited to 
aid in the circulation of the Pareno.oercat JouRNaL. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single Copy, Monthly, One Year 
5 Copies to separate addresses, if desired 
10 Copies. 
For Li-t of Premiums, see page 117. 


Add six cents a yesr for each subscriber in the British | 


Provinees to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Cireular. 


| Drerueeta. By RB. T. Trall, M.D... .........000000 








| Sent pre-paid by the first mail, to any Post-Office in the 


‘nited Stutes or Canada, 


' y aS 
WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Comse's Lecrvres on Puereno.oey. Illustrated... 
Constitution of Max. By George Combe 
Derence or Purenotoeyr. By Boardman 
Epvoatiov Compteta. Self-Culture, Memory, etc. 
Epvocatiov, founded on the Nature of Man 
Lessons ON PurEnoiocy anp PurstoLtocr 
Mareraez, its History and Philosophy 

Memory anv Setr-ImprovemMent 

Menta Scrence, Weaver's Lectures on 

Pureno ocr Proven anp ILLvsTRATED......... 
Se.r-Cu.turs aND PeRrEection oF CHARACTER.... 
Se.r-Lystrvctor 1x Parenoitocr. New Edition.. 
Worxs or Gatt on Purznoioer. 5 vols. 


WORKS ON HYDROPATHY. 
Curttpren ; their Hydropathic Management 
Cuoxera ; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure 
Consumption ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 
Coox Boox, Hydropathic. Ful! of good Receipts.. 


Domestio Practices or Hrproraruy, Johnson's... 
Famity Paystoran, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 
Hypropatatc Encrcvopepta. By Dr. Trall 
Hypropratur ; or, Water-Care. By Dr. Shew..... 
Purtosopay or Warter-Curs, clearly expounded. . 
Practice oF Warer-Cors, briefly explained 
Resvtts or Hrprorarnary, its advantages shown... 
Warer-Cure tx Curontc Diszaszs. Dr. Gully.... 
Wartes-Cvre ror tae Mitton. By Dr. Trail 
Warten-Cure rm Everr Kyown Disease. 


~~ 0 te 
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WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Comse’s Puysio.oey. The very best. 
Dieftstion, Physiology of. By Dr Andrew Combe. 30 
Famity Grmuwastcm. Fully Illustrated 
Famity Dentist. Useful and instructive 
Foop anp Drer. A standard work of reference.... 
Favrts anp Farrvaceza the Proper Food of Man... 1 25 
Heegprrary Descent ; its Laws and Facts 
Inrancy ; or, Management of Children 
Natvrat Laws or Man. By Spurzheim 
Pat.osopnry or Saceep History. Dr. Graham.... 
Puyvstotocy, Animal and Mental. Itustrated 
Soper anp Temprerate Lire. Louis Cornaro 
Tue Screncz or Human Lire. By Dr. Graham.... 
Tas Swepisn Movement-Cvrz. By Dr. Taylor... 
Vecrtas.e Dret, discussed and spproved 

MESMERISM— PSYCHOLOGY. 
Exrcrricat Psycno.oer. Best work on the subject 
Fascination ; or the Philosophy of Charming 
Lrpeary or Mesmerism AND Psycuofocr. Complete 
Macrocoss ; or, the Universe Without ° 
Patiosorny or Mzsmeniam. By Dr. J. Bovee Dods 
PsycHo.oer ; or, the Science of the Soul 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Arms anp Arps ror Youne Women. Good Work.. 
Detta’s Doctors ; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 
Domestic Anrmats; a Manual of Siock Husbandry 
Fruit Coituez ror tas Mitiion. Hand Book.... 
Hints Towarp Rerogms. Lectures, Addresses, etc 
Home ror ALL; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building. 
Horgs anp Hetrs ror tHe Younes. Rev. Mr. Weaver 
How to Write; a Pocket Manual of Composition.. 
How to Tax; a Pocket Manual of Conversation. . 
How To Benave; a Pocket Manual! of Etiquette... 
How to po Business; Manual of Practical Affairs. 
Hanpv-Booxs ror Home Improvement. The 4 above 
Iawortatity Tetcmpsant. Philosophical........ 
Savine and Wastine. Home Economy Illustrated 
Tur Farm; a Manuva! of Practical Agriculture..... 
Tare Garpen ; with Lists of Flowers aud Shrabs... 
Tae Hovss; a Manual of Rural Architecture 
Rurzat Manvaus. In one large vol., Illustrated... 
Wars or Lirz; Right Way and Wrong Way 


The above includes but portion of our publications. 
Send for a catalogue containing a fuil jist 


Agents wanted. Terma liberal. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 305 Broadway, New York. 
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THE HYGIENIC TEACHER 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
Twenty-Four Quarto Paces, Moytuty, 
The Warter-Cure Jovrnat will hereafter be known ag 


THE HYGIENIC TEACHER 


AND 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


Under which name it will continue to advocate the"same 
principles that it has heretofore done. 

The Hyorento Teacuer should be read in every family, 
because 


It will advocate the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Haman Race. 

It will teach the Sick how to recover Health. 

It will teach those in Health now to avoid Disease, 

It will untold the true science of Human Life. 

It will explain the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It will enable you to dispense with all Drug Medicines, 
It will enable you in most cases to be your own Phy- 


sician. 
Its doctrines will promote Temperance in all thi 
It will tend to the correction of all Injarious Habit, 
Its influence in society will be in ali 


tory. 
Its teachings will benefit everybody and injure no one. 
The best advice that can be given to persons in any con- 
dition of Life can be sammed up in three words: 


[==> Preserve Your Hzatrs. 


To Get Ri Preserve Your Huatrs. 


Preserve Your Heatrs. 
Preserve Your Heats. 
To Acquire Knowledge Preserve Your Hears. 
To Attain Eminence Preserve Your Hears. 

Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great 
cern, the paramcunt business, of life. e 

From no publication cap you gain so much valuable in- 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 

THE HYGIENIC TEACHER. 
In it the true nature of disease will be fally and rationally 
explained, and one of its principal objects will be to teach 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
Txacuer will be devoted to articles relative to the treat 
ment of diseases, where you may learn 
HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Tae Hyerentc Teacuer will clearly present all the 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanti- 
ness, Veutilation, Dwellings,” Clothing, Occupation, ete. 
Hydropathy will be fully explained, and its application to 
all known diseases pointed out. 
If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you are well, aud desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drags, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Hygienle Teacher. 

But while the Hyreresrc Teacnzr is intended to 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it columns will be interspersed with such miscel- 
laneous matter as will make it 

Valuable and Acceptable to All. 
Its enlarged form will enable us to farnish much valuable 
reading matter, aside from the medical department. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single Copy, Monthly, One Year 
5 Copies to separate addresses, if desired 





For List of Premiums, see page 117. 
Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell oor publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 














